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DIDO & AENEAS 


Edited by E. J. Dent 


Dido & Aeneas, one of the great landmarks in Opera, was 
composed for performance by the pupils of a Girls’ School at 
Chelsea, in 1689. It then fell into neglect for over two 
centuries until 1895, and performances are still of rare 
occurrence. In this splendid complete recording, made under 
the auspices of the British Council, music lovers will find a 
worthy tribute to the genius of Henry Purcell. 


COMPLETE RECORDING 
Isobel Baillie, Joan Hammond, Joan Fullerton (Sopranos); 
Dennis Noble (Baritone) ; Edith Coates (Contralto) ; 
Edna Hobson (Soprano) ; Gladys Ripley (Contralto) ; 
Sylvia Patriss (Soprano) ; Trefor Jones (Tenor) 
Philharmonia String Orchestra with Chorus 
Harpsichord: Boris Ord 
Ce 1ducted by Constant Lambert 
C 3471-77 
Automatic Couplinzs C 7628-34 


Photo by Courtesy of National Portratt Gallery 
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ARE THEY LABELS... 


ov libels ? 


The finest recordings played just once with a metallic needle lose much of their original perfection, and after several 
playings they may well become travesties of the famous orchestras or artists whose names appear on the labels. 


And that is why to-day real connoisseurs of recorded music entrust their valuable records exclusively to IM Long- 
Playing Needles. For these specially-processed non-metallic needles really do protect your records from wear, eliminate 
scratch and needle hiss, and yet reproduce the whole frequency range capable of being recorded. 


Whatever your tastes are in music and whatever type of instrument you may own, you will get more lasting enjoyment 
from your records with IM Long-Playing Needles. For not only will these needles withstand playing even the heaviest 
recordings, but each needle will play up to 10 record sides before re-pointing. Thus IM Long-Playing Needles are 
ideally suited for every type of record and every type of instrument including automatic record changers. 


And for best results and still longer life from IM Long-Playing Needles, the IM Pointmaster has been specially designed. 
It’s the only needle sharpener that gives you an accurately shaped point automatically in just 30 seconds. This ingen- 
ious device in fact extends the life of each needle up to 100 record sides. 


To-day leading record shops everywhere not only sell IM Long-Playing Needles, but actually use them for demonstrating 
records—to ensure that every record you buy is factory-fresh. So next time you’re buying records ask for these needles 
in their novel non-spillable container—and the IM Pointmaster. The difference in the reproduction and the life of 
your records will delight you. 


LONG-PLAYING NEEDLES 
and POINTMASTER <2. 


NEEDLES—PRICE 2/- for 10 ~ 1/4 P.T. 
POINTMASTER — PRICE 4/6 ~~ 3/- P.T. 


A PRODUCT OF ALFRED IMHOF LTD « 113-116 NEW OXFORD ST * LONDON © W.C.1 
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Mowra Lympany records the piano concerto 


by KHACHATURIAN 


Conducted by Anatole Fistoulari. This Decca 
record marks a great moment in the develop- 
ment of recording. Its interest is four-fold. 
The Concerto is by an outstanding modern 
Russian composer. The performance by Moura 
Lympany and Anatole Fistoulari is exciting, 


artistic and of superb. virtuosity. 


Decca 


The wonder of Decca full frequency range 
recording startles the listener. Moura Lympany’s 
brilliant technique . . the lyric of the .bass 
clarinet . . the purity of the oboe . . all are 
heard exactly as they are played in the concert 


hall. This is.... 


ffrr 


The Decca Record Company, Limited, 1-3 
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SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 
and LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


“Les Troyens” — Royal Hunt and 
Storm. Berlioz - - a 


PURCELL’S “DIDO AND AENEAS” 


COMPLETE RECORDING 
C 3471-77 
For details see Front Cover 


LAURITZ MELCHIOR 
with Orchestra 
I love You. Grieg - 
Please don’t say No. (with Chorus) - 
(As featured in Film “ 


>} pow 


‘Thrill of a Romance”’) 


WEBSTER BOOTH 


Piano accompaniment by Hubert Greenslade 


Unmindful of the Roses; Life and Death; 


OLIVE GROVES and GEORGE BAKER 


with Instrumental Nenet conducted by 
Victor Hely-Hutchinson 


Ridtiens Rhymes for Heartless Homes. Nos. 1 to 
i. 


JOE LOSS 


and his Orchestra 


Carolina; I’ll be your Sweetheart - BD5910 
My heart is dancing with You - A BD 5911 
My old Hawaiian Home - - . 

SPIKE JONES 


and his City Slickers 
Holiday for Strings; Drip, Drip, Drip 


BENNY CARTER 


and his Orchestra 


Back Bay Boogie; Sunday - . 


BD 1115 


Wa 


B 9449 


GIFTS 





Eleanore. Coleridge-Taylor - - B 9451 
“HUTCH” 
Symphony; Majiana - - - - BD1112 


Graham—Victor Hely-Hutchinson C 3464-5 | 


| The Cloths of Heaven. 





THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, 


December, 1945 
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SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
and B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


“* A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Mendelssohn— 
Overture (3 Parts); Wedding March DB 6242-3 





JUSSI BJORLING 


Orchestra conducted by Nils Grevillius 


Nessun dorma (None shall sleep). “ ee 
La Mattinata. Leoncavallo - A 1841 


JOAN HAMMOND 


Piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore 


Black Roses; The Tryst. Sibelius - B 9445 


JOHN McCORMACK 


Piano accompaniment by Edwin Schneider 


Dunhill - 
Song to the Seals (From “Songs > DA 1851 
of the Western Isles”). Bantock -) 


ANN STEPHENS 


with Orchestra conducted by Henry Geehl 


When you wish upon a Star; With a smile and a 
Song; Baby Mine; Little Wooden Head BD 1113 


Adapted and told by 
UNCLE MAC (Derek McCulloch) 


Uncle Mac’s Bedtime Stories — “ wr; BD 1114 
Travelling Musicians.” Grimm 


JACK PAYNE 
with his Orchestra 
Let’s keep it that Way - . 
Two can dream as cheaply as One } as 


PAUL FENOULHET 


with the Skyrockets Dance Orchestra 


I'll close my Eyes; My heart Sings - 







BD 5913 


HARRY HAYES 
and his Band 
Midnight Prowl; Play Boy - 


HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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THE GREAT TRADITION 


‘HENRY PURCELL 


Dido and Aeneas (Tate-Purcell, edited 
E. J. Dent). Principal characters : 
Dido, or Elissa, Queen of Carthage, 
Joan Hammond (soprano) ; Belinda, 
a Lady-in-waiting, Isobel Baillie 
(soprano) ; Sorceress, Edith Coates 
(contralto) ; Aeneas, a Trojan Prince, 
Dennis Noble (baritone) ; The Spirit, 
Sylvia Patriss (soprano); end 
Woman, Joan Fullerton (soprano) ; 
ist Witch, Edna Hobson (soprano) ; 
and Witch, Gladys Ripley (contralto) ; 
Sailor, Trefor Jones (tenor) ; Phil- 
harmonia String Orchestra with 
Chorus. Boris Ord (harpsichord). 
Conductor, Constant Lambert. 
Recorded under the auspices of the 
British Council. H.M.V. (3471-7 
(12 ins., 46s. 44d.). Auto. C7628-34. 

‘ Our friends in the Forces have come back 

from Italy with wonderful tales of the opera 

there. Some of them may even have been 
present recently when the Jeading tenor, 
at a certain opera house, observing his wife 
in a box, left the stage, entered the box, 
smacked his wife in: the face, smacked her 
again, and then—with some deep psychic 
need satisfied—resumed his part. That’s 
opera, that is! We have been told of the 
fireflies which so realistically bejewelled 

Butterfly’s garden, of punctually rising 

moons (they were always late at Covent 

Garden !) of sylphs that flew through the air 

and landed (as an airman expressed it to 

me) without crashing, and of much else of 
the same kind. 

I can well understand the appeal of good 
and lavish productions to those coming new 
to opera, or to those accustomed to the 
ancient sets too frequently uséd in this 
country. But opera is not only scenery and 
lighting ; it is primarily singing. On this 
point our friends show a welcome vein of 
criticism. They discuss the singers they 
have heard on points of form and they 
exercise discrimination. I have not, for 
example, heard a word of praise for the 
aspiring daughter of a well-known tenor: 
though if she were to appear over here, 
so low is the standard, she might be 
enthusiastically greeted. Carelessness in 
the orchestra has also come in for hostile 
comment, and conductors are certainly 
more closely observed than with us. 

The signs are that the demobilised will 
continue to want opera well and expensively 


put on the stage, well sung, with the best 
orchestral playing and conducting that can 
be provided. In a word they will want 
their opera to be “‘ grand.”’ 

Whether, and where, this can be achieved 
without a subsidy : whether opera in English 
will be generally preferred to opera in 
Italian, or some other language, it is, 
fortunately, neither my business to decide, 
nor even to discuss in this review. Covent 
Garden has plans, and so have Sadlers’ 
Wells and Glyndebourne. Carl Rosa may 
become more ambitious after many years 
of gallant effort. 





THE EDITOR 
Compton Mackenzie has been laid 
up for some time, and is ordered 
complete rest. He is now in hospital 
for treatment which should give 
permanent relief from the pain he 
has suffered. He hopes to write an 
Editorial for the January number ; 
meanwhile he wishes his friends and 
readers a very happy Christmas. 











All these questions may settle themselves : 
but public demand will alone settle the 
vexed question of repertoire. I remember 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s efforts to introduce 
new operas into the repertoire and the 
unanimity with which the public stayed 
away ; unless it was a matter of a sensa- 
tional work such as Strauss’ Salomé, or an 
obviously popular one such as Die Fledermaus. 

What would a Verdi-Puccini conditioned 
audience make of the great operas of Gluck, 
if they were given the chance to hear them 
and if there is anyone with sufficient sense 
of style to sing them ? or of Don Giovanni, 
Fidelio, of Dido and Aeneas? Is it to be 
the Tchaikovsky “‘ thing ”’ all over again in 
the opera house, the same eternal round of 
the sensuous and the ear-tickling ? No one 
will accuse me of calling into question the 
very real merits of the ‘‘ standard operas ”’ 
but I do long for some recognition by the 
public of the great classic values. I wonder 
how much of our careless speech, our dis- 
courtesy, our lack of poise and restraint, 
comes from ignoring these same values. 

One does not expect Madame Butterfly 
to expire with the dignity of Dido: but it 
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1913. 


would be pleasant to have it recognised 
that a dignified expression of death is at 
least a possibility. 

This preamble brings me to the new 
recording of Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, 
issued under the auspices of the British 
Council. The Decca recording appeared 
in December, 1935, and was highly praised 
by me in these pages. 

In a moving tribute to Purcell, broadcast 
recently by Professor E. J. Dent, whose 
edition of the opera is, of course, again used 
in this new issue, he said that Purcell 
should be the musical background for all 
our lives ; that he is, in a special sense, our 
own, our very own. 

How many people honestly feel that ? 
Can we say that Purcell is often heard in 
our churches, played and sung in our homes, 
at our concerts ? We certainly cannot say 
so. If, as Professor Dent observed, we had 
any sense of devotion to our own national 
classics we should have organised a splendid 
stage performance of ‘“‘ King Arthur,” a 
drama of war, victory, and reconciliation, 
to celebrate the end .of the war. Nothing 
of the kind was done. 

Inevitably this recording of ‘‘ Dido”’ 
will take the place of the ten-year-old one 
made by Decca. The finer reproduction 
may bring a fuller realisation that this is 
an opera to be ranked with the best of 
Gluck, Mozart, and Wagner. The char- 
acters are true: to life, however poor the 
words they have to sing. As I said in my 
earlier review ‘‘ We sorrow with the 
melancholy queen, sniff the sea breezes of 
the sailors’ scene, and _ recognise the 
devilry of the witches.” 

Certainly we are given here more of the 
dramatic poignancy and beauty of the 
original than we had before. The Overture 
is splendidly played, with the finest string 
tone, and there is a wonderful pathos in the 
slow section. Isobel Baillie’s Belinda has 
none of her predecessor’s slight insecurity 
on top notes, and though the recording is 
not always kind to her upper tones, the 
part is beautifully sung throughout. The 
first appearance of the chorus made.me 
feel it was not a very well balanced body 
—but here the recording may be at fault. 

I wish I could feel that Joan Hammond 
was the ideal Dido. She sings with great 
sincerity and as much tragic feeling as she 
is capable of expressing: but I miss in her 
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presentationJof the part the classic sense of 
style it imperatively demands. With the 
dearth of dramatic sopranos it is hard to 
say who could have done it better, though 
one or two names come into one’s mind. 
Miss Hammond’s rather breathless way 
of singing disturbs the vocal line of this very 
difficult part and robs it of its dignity. 
There is passion in her outbursts—but 
there is not an impeccable technique 
behind them. 


Dennis Noble’s bluff Aeneas is well 
characterised and sung, and towards the 
end of the first scene there must be a word 
of praise for Miss Baillie’s beautifully clean 
singing of Pursue thy conquest, Love: this 
is the real thing. 


With the start of Scene II (The Cave) 
the slight dullness of the previous pages is 
forgotten. The harpsichord has a dramatic 
effect here which the piano could not 
possibly reproduce and Edith Coates at 
once makes us feel the full force of the 
character she represents. There is a com- 
pelling and sly evil in her tone, an authority 
in her voice, a dramatic emphasis given 
to her.clearly heard words, which make 
her the best Sorceress I can remember. 
When she commands her ‘“‘ wayward 
sisters ’’ to appear one does really expect to 
see them. In the earlier recording Roy 
Henderson’s Aeneas was the outstanding 
performance, in this recording it is Edith 
Coates who bears off the honours. The 
chorus warm up a lot here and their 
laughter—a wonderful page—is suitably 
blood-curdling. It cannot be said of the 
Two Witches (Edna Hobson and Gladys 
Ripley) as I said of their predecessors that 
**they would obviously not hurt a flea ”’ ; 
they are genuinely malicious. Miss Hobson 
is new to recording and her fine voice tells 
very well. The echo effects in a chorus 
too lovely for witches (‘‘In our deep 
vaulted cell’) come, off very well; and, 
again, the clash of the harpsichord in The 
Echo Dance of Furies is exceedingly effective. 
At the start of Act III the orchestra gives 
us a beautifully delicate Ritornelle and 
Belinda’s pastoral air is a joy. Miss 
Hammond improves on her style in 
** Haste, haste to town’”’: and at the end 
of the Act another newcomer, Sylvia 
Patriss, displays a fine voice in the small 
part of the Spirit. 

The Sailors’ Scene is delightful and I 
particularly liked the sinister atmosphere 
of the Dance of Witches and Sailors. No 
doubt the sailors learnt the difference 
between a “‘w” anda “b”’! 

The Sorceress’s solo Our next motion must 
be lies high for a mezzo-soprano but Edith 
Coates emerges unscathed and the chorus 
dooms Elissa and damns Carthage with the 
utmost venom. These are magnificent 
pages. And now the greatest scene in the 
opera is at hand and of it I felt that 
perhaps the finest thing in the whole 
of this recording is the playing by the 
orchestra of the ground-bass accompanying 
Dido’s death song When I am laid. The 
first five bars, before the entry of the voice, 
moved me most deeply. I wish indeed 
I could say the same of the singer. There 
is no more pathetic page than this in opera 
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and it should draw tears from the spectator 
or the listener. But I have yet to hear a 
Dido who could do that. Remember me they 
cry—and by what ? Alas! one remembers 
them all by loud high notes on this pathetic 
phrase. Certainly it is a cry from the heart 
of the dying woman, but a poignant cry, 
and not just a loud one. Moreover, there 
is a case here for much softer singing, 
for a sudden check of loud tone, and an 
infusion of tears into it. (I wonder how 
Claudia Muzio would have sung this air). 

The pathos one misses here finds a. place, 
in its different way, in the exquisite final 
chorus With drooping wings. 

Thinking over the performance as a 
whole the orchestral playing, under Con- 
stant Lambert, stands in the first place. 
Here is a conductor who thoroughly 
understands his Purcell. After that high 
praise must be given to Isobel Baillie 
and Edith Coates. The small parts are 
all done well, the chorus is adequate, 
the diction, on the whole, good. Joan 
Hammond must join the ranks of the 
incompletely successful Didos. The record- 
ing is variable. The string tone, the harpsi- 
chord, come out finely. I am not so happy 
about the balance—but this is the old 
complaint—and there are some disturbing 
changes of level. 

An immense amount of hard work must 
have gone into this recording and it is 
matter for gratitude that we should be 
given it at all in these difficult days. 


Peter Pears (tenor), Dennis Brain 
(horn) and The Boyd Neel String 

_\ Orchestra (Benjamin Britten): 
Serenade for Tenor, Horn and 
Strings, Op. 31 (Benjamin Britten). 
Decca K1151-3 (12 ins., 19s. 104$d.). 
Auto AK1151-3. 

To get the full flavour of this lovely work 
one must imagine oneself in a garden or a 
park, ‘‘ far from the madding crowd,” 
and even further from the drab surround- 
ings of the average concert hall. It is a 
summer’s evening at the time of sunset, 
the musicians are gathered together in a 
little group under the trees ; the audience 
are sitting, or standing, or lying about, 
nearby. As the horn sounds its call every- 
body is silent. By the end of the Serenade 
twilight has fallen and the “‘ Queen and Hunt- 
ress, chaste and fair’? of Ben Jonson’s Hymn, 
one of the songs of the Serenade, shines aloft 
in her silver chair. Once more the horn 
sounds: and after its last notes have died 
away the musicians and their listeners 
quietly. disperse. In such surroundings, 
under such conditions, the Serenade would 
find an ideal place. 

The work consists of a Prologue and 
Epilogue for the horn alone and settings for 
tenor voice, horn, and strings of the 
following poems: Pastoral (Cotton) ; Noc- 
turne (Tennyson); Elegy (Blake) ; Dirge 
(Anon. 15th Century) ; Hymn (Ben Jon- 
son) ; Sonnet (Keats). (In some cases the 
composer has given his own titles to the 
chosen poem ; thus Blake’s The Sick Rose 
from The Songs of Experience becomes simply 
Elegy.) 

Cotton’s 


Pastoral, which follows the 
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beautiful little Prologue for the horn, 
depicts the “‘ fainting sun ”’ and the growing 
shadows, and ends : 
** And now on benches all are sat, 
In the cool air to sit and chat, 
Till Phoebus, dripping in the west 
Shall lead the world the way to rest.”’ 
Poets have often complained of the way 
in which composers disregard the inherent 
rhythm of their lines but Britten’s music 
fits this poem to perfection. In the first 
verse each note of the vocal part carries 
a slight stress; a delicately imaginative 
picture of the setting sun, ‘with, in the 
accompaniment a simple, but very effective 
little clash, occurring typically on the third 
chord. In the second verse the vocal part 
is sung lightly—most of the phrases are 
marked staccato—while the accompaniment 
is of a serenade-like character. In the 
third verse the strings imitate the vocal 
line. All through the horn winds in and 
out playing the first falling phrase. It is 
hard to think of an English poem being so 
lovingly and perfectly set since Purcell. 
Many of us have uneasy recollections of 
learning Tennyson’s poem ‘‘ The splendour 
falls on castle walls’? at school: and of 
coming later to consider it an affair of one 
splendid and much quoted line, “the 
horns of Elfland faintly blowing,”’ in paste- 
board surroundings. However that may 
be this poem has suggested much richness 
to Britten. The string accompaniment, 
a short chord-clash forte, a long concord, 
piano, is exciting, and contains the main 
theme of the song. Each four line stanza is 
followed by a cadenza, ‘‘ without measure,”’ 
for voice and horn, over a held chord for 


‘strings, played in the manner of a trill. 


The horn imitates the bugle blowing, the 
voice the echoed answer “‘ dying, dying.”’ 
A richer accompaniment and a fine climax 
are provided for the last stanza. Next 
comes the most imaginative number of all. 
The composer, in a long horn solo, accom- 
panied by the strings, pictures the sick rose 
of Blake’s poem devoured by the dark 
secret love of “‘the invisible worm that 
flies in the night.”” This horn solo is 
repeated after the tenor has sung the two 
short verses to a bare accompaniment. 
The curious tone on the alternation of 
major and minor third.at the end is secured 
by the player placing his hand in the bell 
of the horn and sliding up by quarter tones 
to the final major third. 

No doubt Blake’s words sound incompre- 
hensible: but Britten has so_ vividly 
expressed the agonised opening and closing 
of the rose, unable to resist her lover, that 
the music lays bare the mystical heart of 
the poem. I consider this setting one of 
his greatest achievements ; it has an extra- 
‘ordinary fascination. 

The darkening of the scene has prepared 
us for the frightening Dirge that follows : 

‘“* This ae Nighte, this ae Nighte, 
Every Nighte and alle, 
Fire and fleet and candlelighte, 
And Christ receive thy Saule.” 
The voice slides up to its high-pitched 
ostinato and the double-basses (unfortunately 
inaudible in the recording at this point) 
begin a fugue which increases in tone as it 
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suggests the fires that will burn him who, 
at death, is found lacking in charity. 
Ben Jonson’s Hymn falls gratefully on the 
ear after this gruesome number (which 
owes something to Berlioz). The horn is 
in a happy hunting vein and the voice at 
the words ‘‘ Goddess excellently bright ”’ 
executes a delicate piece of florid writing. 

The last song is a setting of Keats’ 
Sonnet to Sleep, one of the greatest sonnets 
in our language. Lovely as are the start 
and close of the song I feel that the words 
cannot be set to music. They are so 
compact of verbal music as actually to 
make the music of notes an intrusion. 
Moreover Britten has allowed himself too 
much musical illustration—the phrases 
to such words as “lulling charities ’’— 
‘burrowing like a mole” sound slightly 
artificial. But the music to the last line 
‘and seal the hushed casket of my soul,”’ 
repeated notes for the voice and an exquisite 
kaleidoscope of soft harmonies, is indeed 
lovely. 

The Epilogue, sounded by the horn off- 
stage (it has been silent through the last 
song) leaves us in a dreamy mood, thankful 
for much beauty. 

The Serenade, dedicated to Edward 
Sackville-West, was written for Peter Pears 
and Dennis Brain and is here performed by 
them with a perfection that must have made 
the composer feel that his every intention 
has been realised 

Dennis Brain’s tone is ravishingly beauti- 
ful : and—one out of many points of superb 
technical skill—the way he plays the high 
note near the end of the Prologue and 
Epilogue leaves one speechless with admira- 
tion. It echoes on in the memory. The 
only effect not realised in the recording is 
the crescendo from double-piano to double- 
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forte at the end of the Rose horn solo. 


It would take a great deal of space to 
give adequate praise to Peter Pears’ singing. 
His voice has never recorded so well before. 
Not only has hé great technical accom- 
plishment and fine musicianship’ but + he 
possesses a literary intelligence to complete 
these gifts. There are not many tenors of 
whom so much may be said. 

He is outstandingly good in the first two 
songs. The Pastoral is sung with a really 
beautiful legato, a sense of line that gives 
acute pleasure, and the difficult “‘ dying, 
dying ’’ phrases of the Nocturne are graded 
with much skill. The only thing I did not 
care for was the billowing vocal line of 
*‘Julling charities’? in the’ Keats’ Sonnet 
Absolute simplicity is surely needed here, 
not the effect of a swel] pedal under the 
feet of the inexpert organist! Boyd Neel 
and his orchestra play admirably all 
through. 

The recording is good, often very good, 
but some of the detail is Jost, notably in the 
Dirge, as I have mentioned before: and 
the orchestra fails to reach, in this number, 
the climax, double-forte, indicated in the 
score. In the Hymn and Sonnet the singer 
is too near the microphone: did he move 
forward ? I have been immensely stirred 
by this most lovely work and feel intensely 
grateful that we can study it in detail, and 
get thoroughly to know it, by means of so 
excellent a recording. The vocal score, 
published by Boosey & Hawkes (7/6) is 
worth having for the frontispiece alone, 
Samuel Palmer’s ‘‘ Harvest Moon.” 
English music is really getting a showing 
and it is to be hoped that the record- 
buying public will support the two major 
events of this month in a big way. 





THE RETURN OF FAURE 


By Lieut. (A) J. R. CULSHAW, R.N.V.R. 


ss WHO is this Fauré?’’ I know an 

assistant in a record shop who says he 
has been asked this question dozens of times 
since Decca started their Fauré series. He 
might well be asked, for apart from a few songs 
which have gained a little popularity the 
average record collector knows nothing of the 
works of this French composer. This article 
has been written to try and help those who 
might ask the question themselves, those who 
like to know a little about a composer before 
they purchase his works. In general, the ques- 
tion of Fauré in this country is rather like that 
of Elgar abroad—both these composers seem 
to be loved only in their own countries, 
presumably because they used _ exclusively 
‘national ” idioms. One is inclined to borrow 
a phrase from our Allies and say ‘‘ So what ?” 
Borodin spoke the true musical language of 
Russia, and Sibelius could hardly have written 
En Saga in the middle of the Sahara Desert, 
yet we accept their “ national’? expressions. 
Without doubt Fauré is exclusively French, 
but his’ music has a tenderness and a subtle 
beauty which are universal, although it may 
be possible that they are best interpreted by 
French artists. 


Who, then, is this Fauré ? He was born in 
May, 1845 and began musical study in 1854. 
In later life his work was divided between the 
Madeleine, Paris, where he was choirmaster 
and organist, and the Conservatoire, where he 
was Professor of Composition. In the latter 
post he was greatly- respected, and among his 
pupils were Aubert, Enesco and Ravel. From 
1903 onwards he suffered increasingly from the 
same terrible affliction as Beethoven—deafness, 
and this may account for his somewhat peculiar 
attitude to his own music. Having completed 
what amounted to a miniature masterpiece 
he was inclined to say ‘‘ This is the best I can do. 
I hope it is good.”’ He died in 1924, having 
spent his last few years in poverty. 

Because of the intimate nature of that which 
he wished to express he tended to choose 
chamber music as his main medium, but there 
are also some large-scale works and over one 
hundred songs. In the current record 
catalogues we have a good but by no means 
complete selection of his compositions, ranging 
from the glorious Requiem to a little Barcarolle. 
Sadly, we have none of the sonatas or chamber 
music—the beautiful C minor piano quartet 
would be particularly welcome here, but there 
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are reliable rumours that there will soon be an 
issue of the song cycle La Bonne Chanson. This 
great work, which has been called an epitome 
of Fauré’s mature style, consists of settings of 
nine poems by Verlaine and was written in 
1891. There is a fairly recent continental 
recording of La Bonne Chanson, but this has an 
orchestral accompaniment, whereas ours is to 
have the authentic piano settings. 


On Columbia there are recordings of the 
Shylock Nocturne and the Requiem Mass (LX773-7). 
The Requiem is almost beyond praise, and 
certainly its beauty is beyond expression in 
words. The recording was made in the 
Cathedrale Saint-Jean de Lyon by Dupont, 
Didier, Le Trigentour Instrumental Lyonnais 
and mixed choir. The soloists, orchestra, 
choir and organ combine to give us a work 
which, in the words of the Editor, “‘ enshrines 
death in its noblest aspect.’’ This season there 
are to be performances of the Requiem in 
various parts of the country, and I can only 
advise those who do not have the records to 
try to attend, after which they are almost 
sure to want some, if not all of this magnificent 
recording. Musical beauty of this nature does 
not come our way very often. * 


In the H.M.V. catalogue there are seven 
songs exquisitely sung by Maggie Teyte. Seven 
#is a small number compared with Fauré’s total 
output, but we must be thankful that those we 
have are among the best and that they are 
rendered by the ideal interpreter. However, 
it is not until we come to the latest Decca 
issues that we can say that Fauré has really 
returned to the gramophone. These are the 
works that caused the record shop assistant to 
be asked the question he couldn’t answer, and 
thus caused this article to be written. The 
largest of these works is the Ballade for piano 
and orchestra played by Kathleen Long and 
the National Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Boyd Neel (K1130-1), a work originally 
conceived for solo piano and later re-scored for 
piano and orchestra. This Ballade is filled with 
passages which show Fauré’s restraint, his 
power of expressing great beauty with sim- 
plicity, and the subtleties of his harmonies 
and melodic lines. Cortot wrote of it: “‘ this 
work, shimmering exquisitely with sunshine 
and light, turning the gentle melancholy of the 
night into the wonder of a spring morning.” 


The remaining works in the Decca list are 
for solo piano and are all played by Kathleen 
Long. Here I must pause to pay tribute to 
this pianist, who has chosen to give us such 
splendid performances of little-known works. 
Perhaps she has not won through them the 
popularity she would have done had she given 
us yet another Prelude in C sharp minor or 
Hungarian Rhapsody, yet how much greater is 
the appreciation in the long run. Her most 
important recording is the Theme and Variations, 
a brilliantly clever work which, though by no 
means easy to play, again shows Fauré’s 
ability to express lasting beauty with clarity 
and simplicity. The first variation on the 
middle of the first side is piano music at its 
most delicate and beautiful. The work is 
recorded on Decca M547-8. An excellent 
introduction to Fauré’s style is the finest of the 
Nocturnes, No. 6 in D flat which is recorded by 
the same pianist on Decca M574, and on M575 
there is the slight but interesting Barcarolle, 
No. 2 in G manor. All these recordings are 
technically good, and the performances splendid. 


Fauré knew his limitations only too well, but 
within them he has contributed a page of rare 
beauty to the history of music. The answer 
to “ Who is this Fauré ?”’ is easy. Simply buy 
the Ballade, the Nocturne, one of the songs or, 
best of all, the Requiem, and unless I am very 
wrong, Gabriel Fauré will speak for himself. 


BR 
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YOUR GRAMOPHONE MUSIC 
FORTY YEARS AGO 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(Continued from page 40.) 


E have no comic songs to-day—no 

comedians to create them, as was the case 
forty to fifty years ago. That in 1905-6 the 
comic repertoire took up exactly one-tenth of 
the entire catalogue, against twelve other 
competing denominations, shows that this 
section represented a side of human nature not 
to be overlooked but, indeed, significant in 
typifying a sense of broad, low comedy in song 
apparently no longer existent. 

For here are the masses themselves—the 
people not ashamed to laugh, who sought 
laughter in their entertainment, whose idea of 
humour was simple slapstick but honest ; and 
here is the stuff that made them laugh, the 
mirror reflecting low life comedy in song. A 
few have been preserved to us, but what a 
wonderful and interesting record collection 
would be that which included such examples as 
Vesta Victoria’s “ All Through Riding in a 
Motor,” Phil Ray’s “The Brighton Walk,” 
Vesta Tilley’s “‘ Following in Father’s Foot- 
steps,” Tom Woottwell’s old woman song, 
“Hello, Old Dear,” Sam Mayo’s “I Never 
Stopped Running till I got Home” and “I 
Went Round the Following Morn,” George 
Robey’s “ Mayor of Muckemdyke,” Ernest 
Shand’s “ Oh, isn’t it Singular ?”’ Wilkie Bard’s 
“‘She Cost. me Seven and Sixpence,”’ George 
Bastow’s ‘‘ Varmer Giles,’’ George Lashwood’s 
** W-O-M-A-N,” and a few of the unindentified 
songs. , 

It had early been discovered that one of the 
certainties among selling records was a laughing 
song, and no catalogue was complete without 
one. Perhaps the most famous of all was Burt 
Shepard’s laughing song—a spontaneous con- 
catenation, a delirious exhibition of risibility 
carried to a horse-laugh, but so well done that 
it never failed in its effect upon listeners. This 
catalogue contains two such records, one by a 
minstrel company, the other described as a 
“ negro shout ’’. 

But the gramophone of that time also manu- 
factured its own humour, mostly imported from 
America, and making famous in that restricted 
world of records comedians like Cal Stewart 
and Len Spencer, the former with his inimitable 
“ hick” sketches of Uncle Josh and both con- 
cerned in such episodes as “A Backyard 
Conversation,” various “ Auction Sales,’? and 
minstrel shows. Enjoying equal popularity 
were the numerous “ descriptive” sketches 
some of them domestically simple, like Bird 
Imitations, A Farmyard Medley, and a Steam- 
boat Medley, others more ambitiously attempt- 
ing a Football Match, a Runaway Motor Car, a 
delicious burlesque “ The Hand of Fate,” and 
boldest of all, the Capture of Port Arthur Forts. 
One recording that stood alone of its kind was 
“The Preacher and the Bear,’ the story of a 
parson, treed by a bear, who could only pray 
“* Oh, Lord, if you can’t help me, please don’t 
help that b’ar.” 

The ‘Dance Music and Cake Walks” 
category sugzests in its nomenclature the very 
latest arrival at that date, and embraces all the 
familiar Strauss, Waldteufel, Lincke, Gung’l, 
and other waltzes that form the backbone of 
current catalogues, though it is a little sur- 
prising that the catalogue editor should have 
included here such things as the Brahms 
Hungarian Dances, 5 and 6, the Paderewski 
Minuet, the Dvorak Slavonic Dance, and 
Scharwenka’s Polish Dance, No. 1. 


Mention of the eminent pianist-composer, 
Xavicr Scharwenka, draws attention to the fact 
that this catalogue contains no piano recording, 
although I know some of the vocal records were 
with piano accompaniment. Evidently the 
recorders of 1905-6, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
were taking no chances in recording an instru- 
ment that, as we know, actually defied any 
satisfying results until the coming of electric 
recording. Which brings me to ask, as a 
matter of history curiosity, by whom and when 
the first solo pianoforte record was made. 

Those, too, were the days of musical comedy 
at its brightest—Monckton, Rubens, Caryll and 
Sidney Jones meaning little to the present 
generation but at that time standing for the 
liveliest, most brilliant and tuneful shows in 
town. Not all of them have left us substantial 
musical legacies, but these recordings of their 
tunes would surely have more than a collector’s 
value, with all the ineradicable scratch of their 
day. The times have advanced, all our enter- 
‘tainment is spread on a wider, more extravagant 
scale, yet one may wistfully look back upon the 
old Gaiety and Daly’s and wish that some 
collector had preserved for us and for those to 
come these period recordings of ‘‘ The Orchid,” 
“The Messenger Boy,”’ ‘‘ A Runaway Girl” 
(with “ Soldiers in the Park”), “San Toy” 
(shades of Marie Tempest), “ The Geisha” 
(fragmentarily remaining to us in ‘“ The 
Amorous Goldfish ”? and “‘ Chin, Chin, China- 
man ’’), “ A Couatry Girl,” “ The Gingalee,”’ 
“A Chinese Honeymoon” (quaint, lovable 
Louie Freear, at the old Strand), ‘“‘ The 
Duchess of Dantzic,”’ “* The Earl and the Girl,” 
“The Prince of Pilsen,” and “ Veronique” 
(its “* Swing Song ”’ air still lingering). 

The grand opera section calls for no extended 
reference, though its presence, with seventy 
vocal excerpts (and any number of band and 
instrumental recordings), all at the same prices 
as marches and comic songs, despite the celeb- 
rity names they carried, seemed evidence of the 
makers’ determination to express “ uplift”? in 
their recorded repertoire. Names like Sem- 
brich, Suzanne Adams, Schumann-Heinke, 
Scotti, Gilibert, Parvis, Edouard de Reszke, 
Daddi, etc., bespoke the quality of the singing, 
if that quality was somewhat defeated by the 
primitive recording. The airs, sung in Italian, 


French and German, with a slight sprinkling in * 


English, were, without exception, precisely 
those which have come down to us as “ popu- 
lar,”’ to which fact, indeed, they may well have 
contributed. 

The safer recording of solid masses of music 
in band and orchestral form, and the incisive 
quality of solo instruments, not unnaturally 
accounts for a predominance of these classes of 
records, all however, drawn from popular, 
lively, gay and crashing music. Everything 
was fish for this wide net—band and instru- 
mental renderings of ballads, patriotic songs, as 
well as the familiar ‘‘ Carnival of Venice,” 
“ Turkish Patrol,’ ‘“ Jolly Coppersmith,” 
“Jolly Fellows” and “In a Clock Store,” 
with all the old overtures, “ Crown Diamonds,” 
“ Leonore, No. 3.” “ Light Cavalry,” “ Masani- 
ello,” “ Pique Dame,” “ Poet and Peasant” 
and the rest. Selections from grand operas, 
““Peer Gynt,”? the “ Faust’? Ballet Music, 
“William Tell,’? and the Liszt Hungarian 
Rhapsodies, Nos. 1 and 2—all are here, first 
indications, perhaps, of a taste which was, 
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although unsuspected at that time, to lead to a 
wider appreciation of the classical form. 

There are old friends among the military 
march records, too, with many that have 
apparently played themselves out. There are 
no fewer than twenty-one Sousa marches in 
thirty-eight recordings—a list probably never 
equalled since, but Sousa was at the height of 
his popularity, after two recent tours of this 
country. Here are “‘ Blaze Away,” “‘ Entry of 
the Gladiators,”’ ‘‘ Marche Lorraine,”’ “ With 
Sword and Lance,” and nearly a hundred 
others—for the gramophone then was at its best 
when at its noisiest. A collector of such period 
trifles would, I am sure, have been thrilled by 
the discovery of the title “ Epler’s Whiskers 
(Comic) ”? and felt he was contributing to 
gramophone history with a “ King Edward 
VII March,” even if the composer was unknown 
and it was an American recording. 

The generous share of sacred songs, domin- 
ated by hymns, was partly due to the religious 
revivals brought about first by Moody and 
Sankey and, at the beginning of the century, by 
Torrey and Alexander. Indeed, the latter 
mission is specifically represented by the famous 
“Glory Song” and “ Tell Mother Ill be 
There,”’ recorded by Charles M. Alexander 
himself. The most popular hymri seems to have 
been the American Mason’s setting of ‘‘ Nearer, 
My God, to Thee”’ for of this there were no 
fewer than six recordings, two vocal, the others 
band, chimes, and cornet. 

For this important section of the record public 
was also provided a series of ‘‘ sermoncttes” 
delivered by two famous divines of the day, the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell and the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer. 

And to round off this picture of the “ litera- 
ture’ of the gramophone in those distant days 
it is appropriate to mention three records 
actually made by “ Ian Maclaren,” the Scottish 
author parson (Dr. John Watson), of readings 
from his great novel ‘* The Bonnie Briar Bush.” 

It may not seem very impressive or sensa- 
tional, this musical mirror of the opening of the 
present century, but it gives a clue to the musical 
and entertainment likes of the lower middle 
class (which was the gramophone public) of 
that time, offers a glimpse of what might be 
termed the “ folk-song ”’ period of the gramo- 
phone, when even then, with what the superior 
person would call “rubbish” the available 
fare, the way was being paved for, and there 
was a certain evidence of, potentialities so fully 
realised since. Young as it was, the gramo- 
phone was already beginning to grow up. 
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RIMINGTONS | 
CHRISTMAS SHOP WINDOW 


With Christmas in sight, I think 
that this space is best used by say- 
ing as little, and offering as much, as 
possible. These records are all very, 
very good, and at present we have 
fairish stocks. But please order 


First place must go to the H.M.V. 
recording, just announced, of 
PURCELL’S “DIDO AND /ENEAS” 
with a fine galaxy of soloists, the 
Philharmonia String Orchestra and 
chorus conducted by Constant 





early. 


- 


GABRIEL FAURE 


Ballade for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 18. 
Kathleen Long (Piano), conducted by Boyd 
Neel: Decca. Two 12” records, 13/3. 


KHACHATURYAN , 


Piano Concerto. Moura Lympany and 
London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Anatole Fistoulari. Decca. Four 12° 
records, 26/6. 


MOZART 
Piano Concerto in B flat (K450). Kathleen 


Long (Piano), conducted by Boyd Neel. . 


Decca. Three 12” records, 19/10}. 


MOZART 

Quintet for horn, violin, two violas and 
‘cello, in E flat. (K407). Dennis Brain, 
Sidney Griller, Philip Burton, Max 
Gilbert, Colin Hampton. Decca. Two 12’ 
records, 13/3. 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony No. 8 in B minor (‘* Unfinished *’) 
conducted by Anatole Fistoulari. Decca. 
Three 12” records, 19/10}. 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Casse Noisette (‘* Nutcracker ’’) Suite. 
National Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by. Stanford Robinson. Decca. Three 12’ 
records, 19/10}. 


FRED SMITH 


ELGAR 

Dream of Gerontius. Heddle Nash, Gladys 
Ripley, Dennis Noble, Norman Walker, 
Huddersfield Choral Society, Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent. H.M.V. Twelve 12” 
records, 79/6. 


VERDI 


Requiem Mass. Maria Caniglia, Ebe Stig- 
nani, Beniamino Gigli, Ezio Pinza. Orchestra 
and Chorus of Royal Opera House, Rome. 
Conducted by Tullio Serafini. H.M.V. Ten 
12” records, 99/2. 


GUSTAV HOLST 
‘*The Planets ’’ Suite. B.B.C. Symphony 


Orchestra conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. 
H.M.V. Seven 12” records (13 sides), 64/5}. 


ELGAR 
Symphony No. 2 in E flat. B.B.C. Symphony 


Orchestra conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. 
H.M.V. Six 12” records, 59/6. 


BEETHOVEN 

Piano Concerto No. 3 in C minor. Solomon 
(Piano), B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Sir Adrian Boult. H.M.V. Four 
12” records, 39/8. 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD. 


42-43 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Lambert. Seven 12” records, 46/6. 


BEETHOVEN 

Sonata in C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 2. 
(‘ Moonlight ’’) Solomon. H.M.V. Two 
12” records, 13/3. 


HAYDN 


Symphony No. 97 in C (Salomon Set, No. 1). 
London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Sir Thomas Beecham. H.M.V. Three 
12” records, 29/9. 


MOZART 

Quintet for Clarinet and Strings (K581). 
Reginald Kell and the Philharmonia String 
Quartet. Columbia. Four 12” records, 26/6. 


MOZART 


Piano Concerto in A (K488). Denis Mat- 
thews (Piano), Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by George Weldon. 
Columbia. Three 12” records, 19/10}. 


CONSTANT LAMBERT 


“*Horoscope’”’ Ballet Suite. Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Constant Lambert. Columbia. Two 12’ 
records, 13/3. 


BENJAMIN BRITTEN 


Serenade for Tenor, horn and orchestra. 
Peter Pears, Dennis Brain and the Boyd 
Neel Orchestra conducted by Benjamin 
Britten. Decca. Three 12” records, 19/10}. 
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OSCAR LEVANT 
with The Philadelphia Orchestra 
Conducted by Eugene Ormandy 


Rhapsody in Blue. (3 Parts); ) 


Preludes Nos. 2 and 3. }DX 1212-3 
Gershwin (Pianoforte Solo) - =) 
CYRIL SMITH 
La Campanella. Paganini-Liszt -) 
Triana (from Suite ‘Iberia '’) box 1214 
Albeniz- 2 = = - = = -J 


PHILHARMONIA STRING ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Constant Lambert 
Roumanian Folk Dances Nos. | 


to 7. Béla Bart6k—arr. Willner pees 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by George Weldon 


Ruy Blas—Overture. Mendelssohn Dx 1223 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 


and his Orchestra 


George Gershwin Mediey— 
Embraceable You; Soon; S_meone to 
watch over Me; Oh, lady be Good - } DB 2196 


ALBERT SANDLER 


and his Palm Court Orchestra 


Waitz Time—Selection : 
The Waltz: Only to You; Little White )} 
Horse Polka; Break of Day; You will } DB 2199 


return to Vienna 


i 


| Just a blue serge Suit - - 
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JOHN McHUGH 


With Chorus and Orchestra 
Conducted by Henry Geehl 


Serenade(‘‘Goldsmith of Toledo’’) 


Offenbach; Liebestraum. Liszt 


TURNER LAYTON 
Thank God the drums are Silent 


FRANK SINATRA 


I! begged Her - - - - 
| fall in love too Easily - 


MONTE REY 


| Stars in your Eyes - - - 


Out of the Night - - - - - 


HARRY DAVIDSON 


and his Orchestra 


Old Time Dance Series— 


No. 20—Naval Three Step - 
No. 21—The Ladbroke- - - 


SANDY MacPHERSON 
at the B.B.C. Theatre Organ 


| The Heather and the Thistle (A 


4 


Highland Fantasy). Ronald Hammer 
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VICTOR SILVESTER 
and his Ballroom Orchestra 
My honey’s lovin’ Arms - - - 
There must be a Way- - - } oo 
Would You - - - - - a FB 3166 


| VICTOR SILVESTER’S STRINGS FOR DANCING 


‘} FB 3159 | 


Waves of the Danube- - 
Vienna Life - - - - = 


} FB 3164 
CARROLL GIBBONS 
and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 


It’s been a long, long Time - FB 3169 


LOU PREAGER 


and his Orchestra 


Lonely Footsteps - - - - 
| hope to Die (If | told a lie) - 


} FB 3167 
I'll close my Eyes - - - 
Let’s keep it that Way - 


i FB 3168 
. FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


and his Hawaiian Serenaders 


, Blue Sky; SantaLucia - - - ~ FB3163 
Jimmy Leach and his 
NEW ORGANOLIANS 
The Fireside Fusiliers - - - - 
| Irving Berlin Medley. Intro.: A — 


pretty girl is like a Melody; Change 
Partners; Let yourself Go; Easter 
Parade 
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THE SIBELIUS 


By G. D. 


Tz eightieth birthday of Jean Julius 
Christian Sibelius falls on December 8th of 
this year, and it is only fitting that the day 
should be observed as something of an event 
by music-lovers of all nationalities. The Finnish 
master has lived to see his music cross the 
frontiers of his native country and spread 
beyond the boundaries of Europe itself. The 
national urge which, in 1897, decided the 
Finnish Government to provide him a grant for 
life became international in 1945, when it was 
known that his existence was imperilled by 
privations and hardships. It is to be hoped that 
the assistance offered will have reached him in 
time to ensure a better outlook for his eighty- 
first year. 

Already critics with an eye to the future 
have gone so far as to proclaim his name in 
the same breath as those of Bach and Beethoven 
as amongst the greatest of all creative composers. 
The younger generation—if I am anything like 
representative—are accustomed to hear and are 
responsive to novel idioms. Just as the once 
shockingly modern Beethoven, Wagner or 
Debussy are now accepted without .a murmur 
as “ classical,’ so Sibelius now rubs shoulders 
with these and other giants in the classical 
concert repertoire, and all suggestions that he is 
a ‘discordant innovator’? have long since 
vanished. 

The part ,played by the gramophone in 
hastening Sibelius’s world-wide recognition 
should never be underrated : indeed, did not the 
Finnish Government make history by arranging 
for recordings of his works to be made under 
the best possible conditions and distributed ? 

Let us consider for a moment a few of the 
more distinctive features of the style of this 
composer whom contemporary writers choose to 
crown with the epithet “ world’s greatest living 
composer.” 

The “ cocktail’ and “‘ cold water ”’ analogy 
that he himself has given is too well known to 
require more than a mere reminder here. No 
better illustration of it could be given than a 
recent concert at the Stoll Theatre under Sir 
Thomas Beecham, where the first half of the 
programme was devoted entirely to Sibelius 
works, and included the lovely Sixth Symphony. 
What appeared to be a half-empty platform 
with a mere handful of strings and wind 
became, after the interval, a crowded and 
dazzling array of players, and we plunged 
voluptuously into the Strauss “ Till Eulen- 
spiegel ’”’ and “ Dance of the Seven Veils.” I 
have no objection to a little Richard Strauss in 
its place, still less when Sir Thomas handles it, 
but following the Sibelius it served merely to 
accentuate the unworldly beauty and sensuous 


appeal of that work—concentrated beauty - 


achieved with the very minimum of extravagant 
verbosity or flashiness. This quality of terse- 
ness and economy of means is very character- 
istic of Sibelius’s symphonic style. 


Sibelius’s catalogue of works is as varied as it 
is prolific, and he shows a versatility that pro- 
vides for all tastes from the lowest ‘to the 
highest. -He has written no operas, and only 
one early overture ; otherwise he encompasses 
pretty well the whole of the recognised musical 
forms. Doubtless not all this work will endure, 
at least outside his own country ; but then it 
would be no novelty for any great composer to 
be remembered by a mere fraction—and often 
far from the best fraction—of his total output. 
The purists would. rather have us forget the 
lighter pieces, regarding them merely as pro- 
fiiable note-spinning ; however, but for the 
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** Valse. Triste,’ ‘‘ Karelia’? and the like, the 
name of Sibelius would be unknown to a pro- 
portion of music-lovers. Many hundreds of 
people know and love such works and inevitably 
associate the name of Sibelius with them ; the 
only shame is that so many never progress 
farther and attempt greater or more remunera- 
tive works. Thus those who consider the “‘light’’ 
music dispensable would not only shut the door 
in the face of many prospective Sibelians, but 
would deny themselves the pleasure of the 
occasional flashes of that individuality or crafts- 
manship that reaches its peak in the major 
works. 

In the symphonic music of Sibelius there is, 
as in Beethoven, a sense of spontaneity—a feel- 
ing of fundamental unity and inevitable unfold- 
ing that never become merely mechanical. If 
at the outset we commence in a pea-soup fog, 
from which unknown characters loom and sub- 
sequently disappear again, it is because he means 
it to be so; like the best detective stories, his 
plot is slow to unfold and sustains interest to 
the very end ; one speedily senses a purpose- 
fulness, an innate understanding that often 
seems notable by its absence in the exuberant 
fireworks of many of his contemporaries. 

The Symphony being designated by common 
consent as the highest form of musical composi- 
tion, it is as a symphonist that Sibelius’s most 
significant works have been penned, and in 
which we find him pouring forth his greatest 
inspiration. Here, indeed, have his greatest 
contributions to the art been made; both the 
Symphony and the Symphonic or Tone Poem 
he has successfully rescued from the disrepute 
into which they tended to fall as a result of 
misuse of a programmatic or nationalistic basis, 
of thematic interrelations of the movements, or 
of Mahlerian gigantism. 

The Seven Symphonies of Sibelius*, the 
Seven Wonders of the post-Beethoven era, 
form a testament of unrivalled diversity and 
individuality comparable only to that of the 
great master of The Nine. The later ones 
appear for the most part unconnected with the 
outside world and uninfluenced by contem- 
porary tendencies; I fancy they would have 
been much the same had no other music been 
written since Beethoven. 

Certain features of similarity and contrast 
are evident between Sibelius’s contributions to 
the Symphony and those of his ultimate pre- 
decessor, Beethoven. Both show definite, if very 
different, lines of progression, with peaks and 
valleys, an “epic”? work being followed by 
one demanding less outpouring of energy and 
lucubration ; both begin at a point just one 
stage in advance of their own predecessors. 
Compare, too, the positions occupied by and the 
relative significance of Sibelius’s No. 2 and the 
** Eroica,”’ of his No. 4 and “ The Fifth,” of 
his No. 7 and the “ Choral.’’ Beethoven’s 
* Little’? Eighth and Sibelius’s Sixth afford 
particularly rewarding studies in that each is 
the most personal utterarice we have of the 
composer. Everyone, knows and _loves 
Beethoven’s No. 8 ; would that the same recog- 
nition had come to Sibelius’s Sixth, a case quite 
as deserving! It is a work distinct from all the 
others of the series ; I can well imagine persons 
who think of Sibelius only in terms of the first 
two symphonies or whose critical faculties have 
been poisoned by talk of the composer as 
gloomy,” “* Tchaikovskian’’ or “hard to 
understand”? having a rude shock on first 





* I am discounting the early choral work, “ Kulleryo” 
or other unpublished symphonies. 
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acquaintance with this lovely, ethereal work. 
Cecil Gray likens it to Palestrina, for whom 
Sibelius has a great admiration. More than 
once I have witnessed the shock when playing 
side five of the set to an unsuspecting Sibelius- 
hater—a favourite prank! It is most desirable 
that this work should be played more often than 
it is; at the moment Sir Thomas Beecham 
seems to be its sole sponsor, and the fact that 
the only recording is tied up in a Society 
Volume does not help matters. Doubtless some 
enterprising person will soon dub it “ Sibelius’s 
Pastoral Symphony,”’ as has been suggested for 
Brahms’s Second—for pastoral best describes 
the serenity that pervades the whole and domi- 
nates the ending, unlike the other symphonies of 
the series. In this last movement we have the 
crowning glory of the work—a meditation on a 
theme of great lyrical appeal following by an 
ending that “ tails off into infinity,” creating 
the same rarefied atmosphere of Holst’s Neptune. 

There are eleven available recordings of the 
seven symphonies, and the only instance where 
choice is difficult is for the last. My own 
selection of recordings runs : Kajanus, Kousse- 
vitsky, Kajanus, Beecham,  Koussevitsky, 
Schneevoigt, Koussevitsky—for the numbers 
from one to seven consecutively. In a work of 
such concentrated and integral nature as the 
Seventh, continuity is rudely shattered by having 
to change the records, and the old Koussevitsky 
version has the worst and most ill-placed breaks 
I have ever heard. On the other hand, the per- 
formance is amazingly good—everywhere super- 
ior to Golschmann’s reading, so that if one can 
close one’s ears to technical deficiencies, it is the 
obvious choice. Let us hope that Beecham will 
re-record it in this country soon. 


The task of reviewing the available records 
must surely be one of the easiest, for I can think 
of no other great composers, with the exception 
of Beethoven and possibly Brahms, so ade- 
quately represented in the record catalogues. 
Not even Dvorak, Tchaikovsky, Schubert ‘or 
Schumann share the honour of the whole of their 
symphonies on wax. All the (published) 
symphonic poems, the Violin Concerto, the String 
Quartet in D and a selection of the lesser works 
complete the list of his achievements likely to 
make musical history. Admittedly the cumber- 
some and pointless practice of grouping works 
into Society Albums makes it necessary to buy 
seven, records at a time, but as against this 
there is the fact that the standard of recording 
throughout is good to excellent, and the inter- 
pretations as nearly authentic as could be 
desired. We are fortunate in having alive today 
many fine interpreters of Sibelius’s music, who 
have received his personal blessings for their 
efforts: Koussevitsky, whose brilliant dramatic 
treatment and amazing wizardry with the 
strings are well known; Beecham, Kajanus, 
Cameron and others. Koussevitsky is reported 
to have recorded more Sibelius symphonies in 
America, and already duplications have been 
issued in this country of the Second and Fifth 
Symphonies and two tone poems—Tapiola and 
Pohjola’s Daughter. Choice between these and the 
older Kajanus versions depends largely on the 
type of instrument and pick-up to which one is 
accustomed ; adherents to acoustic gramophones 
or soft fibres in heavy pick-ups will doubtless 
prefer the easier playing Kajanus sets ; those 
who possess electric amplifiers and light-weight 
pick-ups will benefit most from the newer 
recordings which rank amongst the least offen- 
sive Americans. 


Running complementary to the symphonies, 
and directly contrasted in form to them, are the 
symphonic poems—be it noted also seven in 
number plus one unpublished—the choral 
Luonnotar, Op. 60. The second in this, as in the 
symphonic, series enjoys greatest popularity—- 
Finlandia ; peaks are represented by The Bard, 
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coming two years after the Fourth Symphony, and 
the last, TVapiola, contemporaneous with the 
Seventh Symthony. The series is as varied and 
diverse as the symphonies, compared with which 
no fincr examples could be found in all music 
for setting off the essentials of the two musical 
* moulds ” one against the other: Tapfiola, with 
its infinite variations on the all-pervading there, 
and the Seventh Symphony, condensed as it is to a 
single movement scarcely longer than the former, 
with its abundance of minutiae inseparably 
bound together into a polythematic whole. 

There is but one complete recording of En 
Saga, as against nearly a dozen of Finlandia—an 
odd state of affairs, but there it is, and gramo- 
phone companies thrive by producing enigmas. 
Beecham, of course, gives the best version of 
both: let anyone who doubts his abilitics to 
make hackneyed works sound new and ever 
vital listen to his records of Finlandia and Valse 
Triste (Society Volume VI). The other tone 
poems not so far mentioned by name, are to be 
found in the recesses of Volume IV, and, 
although less familiar, well deserve attention ; 
to the Sibelian they are sheer delight as some- 
thing a little off the beaten track, and the 
quality of recording is first-class. I refer to the 
Oceanides—a rousing work with the unmistakable 
tang of the sea, and Night Ride and Sunrise which, 
as with most of Sibelius’s tone poems, has no set 
programme known to us outside an aptly 
descriptive title. 

Also to be considered in the same class as the 
symphonic poems are the four Legends (Op. 22), 
of which only The Swan of Tuonela and The 
Return of Lemminkainen have so far been pub- 
lished. Here is another striking contrast, and 
either work taken by itself would be enough to 
establish the name of Sibelius as a master crafts- 
man and orchestrator. Such are the subtleties 
‘and originalities of the Swan that they would 
provide materia] for a whole essay in itself ; 
mercifully it has achieved at least part of the 
fame due to it and is fairly frequently played. 
Lemminkainen’s Return is a rarer treat (do con- 
ductors fight shy of daring to rival Sir Thomas’s 
rendering ?), and is never, to mv knowledge, 
played in its context after the Swan. Beside 
Lemminkainen, Wagner’s Ride of the Valkyries, 
seems like a gentle trot ! 

With regard to suites and incidental music, I 
see that his excerpts from ten different sets are 
available on records—enough to give a very 
good sample of Sibelius’s gifts for writing music 
for the stage. Some of these are naturally very 
* light ’’—almost “‘ teashop ” in parts ; others, 
particularly the last and greatest, the Tempest 
music, are fit to rank with the very best of their 
kind. This last-mentioned should on no account 
be overlooked by collectors ; the five recorded 
sides are found in the last two Society Volumes. 
Amongst the remaining excerpts I would direct 
particular attention to the first-class Rakastava 
by Leslie Heward, backed by the very lovely 
Elegie from the King Christian II Suite. A new 
version of the Elegic, and the Musette, has just 
been released, the former in a slower reading 
that makes it almost a Grieg Elegiac Melody ; 
both versions are highlv acceptable, and a choice 
for the Elegie is difficult indeed. Readers 
anxious to obtain the best interpretation of the 
Karelia March and Intermezzo should hasten to get 
it by Kajanus on DX307 before it is deleted. 

Two major works not so far noted—both 
Society issues—are the Violin Concerto in D 
(Heifetz with Beecham ; eight sides) and the 
mature String Quartet in the same key (Budapest 
Quartet ; eight sides). Both are works which 
make extremely exacting demands on the per- 
formers, and but for this handicap would surely 
be more frequently heard. It is difficult to do 
justice to the superlative performance (and 
recording) that each receives here; such 
impeccable playing must surely remain a model 
for decades to come—it leaves one breathless 
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and speechless! If this seems to suggest that I 
recommend readers to buy the records, they will 
not be disappointed ; if I have said it before for 
most of the other works, my only comment can 
be: buy the lot! 

There remain unmentioned a few works than 
can be termed “ miscellaneous,”’ not falling into 
any of the above classes. There is the sombrely 
impressive Funeral March in the last Volume, and 
the beautiful Romance in C major (Op. 42), of 
which two versions are available: one by Boyd 
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Neel on Decca (which unfortunately I haven’t 
heard ; it is said to be the better), and one by 
Boult on H.M.V.—one of the famous 1939 
Colston Hall set that includes the Tchaikovsky 
Cuprice Italien and Marche Slav. 

] hope I have said enough to convince readers 
what a wealth of good records awaits them once 
they become Sibelius lovers. In spite of the 
few cases where none or only indequate record- 
ings are to be had, Sibelius collectors are truly 
amongst the most favoured gramophiles. 
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City of Birmingham Orchestra (Wel- 


don): Elegy and Musette from 
“King Christian II” Suite (Sibe- 
lius). Columbia DXz1220 (12 in., 
6s. 74$d.). 


A suave performance and recording that 
pleases the car. The record may be 
reckoned a tiny tribute to the veteran’s 
eightieth birthday—Dec. 8th. Against all 
the tragic folly of his land, in recent years, 
it comforts us to think that we, though its 
enemy, have in no way ceased to delight in 
and listen to the old man’s music. It makes 
no doit of difference to that, what be his 
birth, or even his political heart. The 
musical heart has given us enormous 
stimulation, and we shall not cease our 
thanks for some of the keenest strength 
given to the art of music in the queer 
years that have seen the decline.of romance. 
The music of this suite, published in 1808, 
concerns the love of King Christian II 
(1481-1559) for the Dutch girl Dyvcke. 
Christian, king of Denmark and Norway in 
1513, was bold, clever, but crafty and 
revengeful also. He sought to destroy the 
nobles and uplift the people. He marricd 
Isabella of Burgundy, sister of him who 
became Charles V ; but he kept faith, as 
he saw best, with the girl of the people 
Dyveke. He believed that she was mur- 
dered, in 1517, by a noble, and henceforth 
he oppressed the latter, and sought, after 
his fashion, to exalt the plain folk—being 
aided by Dyveke’s mother. A queer set-out, 
that assuredly made for troubles in the 
homeland. Gustavus Vasa __ revolting 
against Christian’s recovery of Sweden, the 
haughty king fled. His fleet suffered the 
fate of the Spanish Armada over half-a- 
century later ; and for over half that period 
Christian lay in prison, until his death in 
1559. 

We have, of Sibelius’s music for the 
drama by Adolf Paul, seven pieces: Elegy, 
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Musette, Minuet, Fool’s Song, Nocturnes 
Serenade, and Ballad. The first of the two 
pieces here given is the prelude, played 
behind the scene by strings ; the second, 
the Musette gives pleasant play and prom- 
inence to two clarinets and two bassoons, 
The music, as is to be expected, is much of 
the generalised Germanic romantic type 
(mark, for example, the pathetic bit just 
over an inch in), perhaps filtered through 
Tchaikovsky’s Russo-Teutonry. The reedy 
Musette, beneath whose cheerful tune 
ripples the accompaniment, reminds us of 
the origin of the dance, which even in 
Bach’s cxamples ‘suggests the bagpipe: 
hence the clarinet and bassoon tone ;_ the 
former’s single-reed and the latter’s double- 
reed type, it will be noted, are represented 
here ; for the bagpipe’s reed may be either 
the one or the other. A dainty trifle, then, 
which will make us think of Sibelius at 
eighty, and will send us, to get the full gust 
of his grand flavour, to the symphonies 
again. 


Philharmonia String Orchestra 
(Lambert) : Roumanian Folk 
Dances, Nos. x to 7 (Bela Bartok, 
arn Wilner). Columbia DX1221 
(12 in., 6s. 74d.). 

These dances form about the easiest 
introduction to Bartck. I strongly recom- 
mend them. They replace some others 
which I listed in my last month’s article, 
not knowing that those were already on the 
list for discard. 

The recording is first-class, just right for 
the music. Few English people are likely 
to know the tunes well, and this is a very 
good, if very short, selection. Barték, I 
believe, collected many thousands of such 
airs. The first might almost have an old 
English relation ‘n the family ; there is a 
jaunty, forthright, Miller-of-the-Dee air in 
it. I like these gaieties, when so simply 
presented. Far better to show us the values 
of folk-music thus, instead of writhing the 
themes into the too common fantasias and 
the like. It is only when folk-matter seems 
misapplied or sophisticated that I dislike it. 
The third of these airs has a queer Eastern 
wistfulness about it, to our ears. Barték’s 
collecting was wide, thorough, and 
scholarly. It was only comparatively late 
that Rumania sought musical sophistica- 
tion: Scholes (Companion) remarks on this, 
on the Russiaus’ nationalism giving some 
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impulse to Rumania, and on the diversity - 


of races and musical styles: the modes, 
various forms of five-note (pentatonic) 
scale, major and minor scales with certain 
notes oddly (to us) flattened or sharpened, 
and the microtones and glissandi in plain- 
song—to preserve the purity of which art 
a school was founded in Bucharest in 1928. 

Our second side seems to have a sort of 
possible ecclesiastical flavour. There is a 
tenderness in this piece that is very attrac- 
tive. Next comes a stamping dance, which 
is not so very far from some Scots samples, 
but has a harsher tang. The remainder of 
the disc is also lively. We get just a tasie 
of each tune, never enough to tire: kurs- 
d’oew re, tasty, piquant. A.iecord ofexcellent 
light charm. 


City of Birmingham Orchestra (Wel- 
don) : Ruy Blas Overture (Mendels- 
sohn). Columbia DX1223 (12 in. 
6s. 73d.). 

Of the inception of the overture Mendel- 
ssohn, under date March 18, 1839, from 
Leipzig, writes to his mother: ‘‘ Six or 
eight weeks ago an application was made 
to me in favour of a representation to be 
given for the Theatrical Pension Fund (an 
excellent benevolent institution here, for 
the benefit of which Ruy Blas was to be 
given). I was requested to compose an 
overture for it, and the music of the 
Romance in the piece, for it was thought the 
receipts would be better if my name 
appeared in the bills. I read the piece, 
which is detestable, and more utterly 
beneath contempt than you could believe, 
and said that I had no leisure to write the 
overture ; but I composed the Romance 
for them. The performance was to take 
place last Monday week ; on the previous 
Tuesday the people came to thank me 
politely for the Romance, and said it was 
such a pity I had not also written an over- 
ture, but they were perfectly aware that 
time was indispensable for such a work, and 
the ensuing year, if I would permit them, 
they would give me longer previous notice. 
This put me on my mettle. I reflected on 
the mattcr the same evening, and began 
my score. On Wednesday there was a 
concert rehearsal, which occupied the whole 
forenoon. Thursday the concert itself, vet 
the overture was in the hands of the 
copyist early on Friday; played three 
times on Monday in the concert room, tried 
over once in the theatre, and given in the 
evening as an introduction to the odious 
play. Few of my works have caused me 
more amusing excitement . . . I mean to 
call it, not the overture to Ruy Blas, but to 
the Theatrical Pension Fund.” 

Queries. Was the deputation really so 
innocent, or did some clever member 
gamble on Mendelssohn’s being piqued by 
that phrase about more time next year ? 
Why did he think Ruy Blas so odious ? It 
was Hugo’s last stage success. Perhaps it 
offended his fastidious mind. ‘“‘ The iron- 
minded minister, offended at his neglect 
by his royal mistress, avenges this by the 
advancement of his mirion to the highest 
State offices, in order that the romantic 
menial] may win the Queen’s affection, and 
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she be disgraced by the exposure of her 
lowly passion.” 

Thus Macfarren on the plot. (Ruy Blas is 
the minion, Don Salluste the villain). I 
think probably Mendelssohn disliked that 
plot. Macfarren found in the slow opening 
chords the idea of the iron-minded one, and 
in the wild (for Mendelssohn): Allegro that 
of the servitor ; there is certainly, in the bit 
that follows the chords, a good old foot- 
lights smell. One might almost think 
Mendelssohn was guying the formulae. 
Indeed, the whole piece has a decided 
smack of the Juvenile Drama. No wonder 
that in youthful brass-band-in-park days I 
used to think Ruy Blas the finest overture out. 

The second subject (mid-side 1) is also 
good theatre (? ‘‘ the guilcless lady who is 
the dupe and victim of her minister’s 
machinations’’) ; and the last-inch sub- 
ject may tell of the rapture of Ruy Blas 
when his love is reciprocated: for he 
outwits the wicked plot: but dies, leaving 
the Queen sorrowing. Of these doings we 
have a sturdy performance, making as 
light weather of it as may be: solid, per- 
haps a trifle thin in fiddle-power, but 
adequate to the bill of fare. The recording 
seems of reasonable sonority, and excel- 
lent clarity. 


B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Boult): 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
Overture, Op. 21 and Wedding 
March, Op. 61, No. 9 (Mendelssohn). 
H.M.V., DB6242-3 (12 ins., 19s. 10d.). 
Score, Eulenburg or Hawkes. 


M.N.D. is of course a very different 
product. Timeless, it needs no Pension 
Fund. ‘The genius at seventeen shines in 
it. You can best enjoy it, for the nth time, 
by re-reading Shakespeare, and _ thus 
re-esteeming Mendelssohn, despite all the 
weaknesses that loaded him down later. 
The recording, with its new clang, does not 
entirely reconcile me to the process of pro- 
ducing that fearsome ff. Others may be 
uplifted : I find myself a little startled. In 
the Albert Hall, maybe... The soft 
chords awaken Titania; these loud ones 
would do for the dead ; they might almost 
**do for” the living. Yet haply they may 
fall into place, when the newness has worn 
off. All newness is apt to be crude. The 
soft chords (not the starting ones) ‘are not 
in perfect balance, and something, happens 
to the pitch on my record at the loud out- 
burst. The call at bar 70 (1 inch) is to 
hunting. The new subject (mid-side) is 
for the lovers. The bit of ‘‘ call” at bar 
166-8 is the fairy one. The ass-bray cannot 
be mistaken. Immediately after it (206), 
The forest doings 
on side 2 have a good hit of the old Weberian 
magic. Here the fairies rightly rule. There 
is a shiver in -the delicious woodland 
depths, and sleep (mid-side 2), Then, the 
craftsman requires his Recapitulation, with 
many lovely touches, changing the orches- 
tration. Mid-side 3, which sounds like the 
end, brings the coda, for the elves. The lazy 
downward droops lead to a last reference to 
the bar 63 theme, in slow time now. The 
final chords, which awoke the fairics once, 
now say ‘‘ Good night.” Lots of detail 
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come out, sometimes where I don’t par- 
ticularly want it. Powerful magic in the 
discs, if not, I consider, very Mendels- 
sohnian. Those who want the Wedding 
March with better brass than the organist 
can command should hear the last side. 
This is where the new recording scores, 
Nobody was ever blown out of church so 
gorgeously. You will relish Tovey’s descrip 
tion of this piece : “* gloriously squirearchic.”’ 


London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Beecham) : “ Les Troyens, ” Royal 
Hunt and Storm (Berlioz). H.M.V., 
DB6241 (12 in., gs. 11d.). 


I gave a little about the background of 
The Trojans in November, page 65. This 
scene comes from the second part of the 
opera, The Trojans at Carthage. Here is 
Berlioz the perfected romantic, yet using 
his classical mind upon a ‘‘ symphonic 
intermezzo’”’ which he first placed at the 
end of Act 3; it now stands in a similar 
position in Act 4. It comes in beautiful 
relief after Aeneas had called on the men of 
Carthage to conquer the Numidian hordes, 
The scene is the forest ; in a clearing is a 
reedy pool, into which naiads plunge. 
They and the African wood are pictured 
in the opening, which is pure Berlioz in 
theme and scoring. The flute tune begin- 
ning with four E’s more particularly is the 
naiads’ cool theme. The horn surprises and 
startles them ; they vanish. The hunting 
atmosphcre is worked up on the rest of the 
side. The trombone tune near the end 
indicates the hunt’s vanishing into the 
forest. 

Now comes the storm. The first horn 
fanfare is heard through it. Before an inch 
in, there is a new major-key theme, with 
which are heard, in the original, the calls 
and outcries of nymphs. Later, we have 
the trombone theme, to which fauns and 
satyrs call “Italy!” Lightning strikes a 
tree. The vocal parts (not given here) add, 
of course, to the excitement. Finally, the 
nymphs’ cool flute tune calms the storm. 
In the last half-inch the horn recalls the 
first fanfare, but all is now restful, as we 
come to the fading of this lovely picture, 
not only one of great beauty in its setting 
of Nature, but also a symbol of the passion 
of Aeneas and Dido, attended by these 
natural glories, as Juno 

Dat signum: fulsere ignes, et con- 
scius aether 

Conubiis, summoque_ ulularunt 
vertice Nymphae. W.R.A. 


Oscar Levant (piano) : The Philadelphia 
Orchestra (Ormandy): Rhapsody 
in Blue: Oscar Levant (piano) : 
Preludes No. 2 and 3 (Gershwin). 
Columbia DX1212-3 (12 ins., 13s. 3d.), 

I have not seen the film of George 

Gershwin’s life Rhapsody in Blue but I have 

read two interesting articles about him in 

the American publication Listen (September 

1945) which gives the impression of a 

modest and lovable man who contributed 

something of real value to American music. 

It is useless to speculate what a sound 

musical training might have done to this 

wayward genius. Ravel may have been 
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right in saying to him: *‘ Why do you want 
to become a second-rate Ravel when you 
can be a first-rate Gershwin.’ Rhapsody in 
Blue is not, I think, first-rate Gershwin but 
it has a place in musical history as the first 
thing of its kind, on such an ample scale, 
and it has also one of most warm-hearted 
and ingratiating tunes in the music of our 
time. 

Gershwin falls into Liszt’s error of 
vulgarising a tune after it has charmed us 
(I am thinking of what happens in the 
second of Liszt’s piano concertos) but on 
the other hand his treatment of it is certainly 
in accordance with the spirit of the time. 
I cannot like the Donald-duck-like noises 
the saxophones sometimes emit, and other 
things of the kind, but I realise that such a 
criticism is hardly valid. 

Gershwin’s best work comes, to my mind, 
in his lovely opera Porgy and Bess. May it 
soon be revived over here. 

With the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
Oscar Levant all out, and with typical 
American recording, you can be sure of a 
loud and vital recording. 

I found more pleasure in the first of the 
two piano Preludes. This melancholy 
little piece, through which runs a chromatic 
ground bass, has decided quality and a 
strange fascination. The one following is 
of a more conventional character. Both 
are well played and recorded. 


Andre Kostelanetz and Orchestra. 
Introducing Embraceable. You: 
Soon: Someone to watch over me 
and Oh Lady be good (Gershwin). 
Columbia DB2196 (10 in., 5s. 44d.). 


Kostelanetz’s owes, no doubt, something 
to Gershwin and also something to the 
engineers. His recordings attract me in the 
way I used to be attracted—and still would 
be—by the Transformation Scene in a 
pantomime. You never know what glitter- 
ing spectacle will next be unfolded. There’s 
a surprise (so to speak) in every bar. The 
string tone is rather keen but it has an 
irresistible, lyrical sweep and those harp 
effects always hit one well below the belt. 
An ideal Christmas disc of light music and 
excellent recording. ALR. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Cyril Smith (piano) : La Campanella 
(Paganini-Liszt): Triana from Suite 
“* Tberia ” (Albeniz) tolumbia 
DX1214 (12 in., 6s. 74d.). 

In Amy Fay’s charming book ‘“‘ Music 
Study in Germany,” which deserves to’ be 
reprinted, there is a lively account of Liszt’s 
piano classes: and though another pupil, 
Walter Bache, later a great champion of 
Liszt’s music in England, said ‘‘ there are 
some duffers among the ladies,”’ it is clear 
that Miss Fay was not amongst them. 
“* Under the inspiration of Liszt’s playing,”’ 
she says ‘* everybody worked tooth and nail 
to achieve the impossible.”’ To play Liszt’s 
Studies as they should be played is indeed 
a task few can successfully accomplish. No 
doubt many a young student today can 
play all the notes: but the Studies are not 
only exercises in virtuosity. Liszt never 
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considered technique as an end in itself, 
and, as a writer on his music has well 
remarked “‘ the difficulties created by him 
were never evolved with the object of 
making the piece hard to play, but because 
he had something new to say.”? To Busoni 
the Studies reflected Liszt’s personality as 
did nothing else. 

La Campanella (The Little Bell) is the 
third of the Paganini Studies. They were 
inspired by the great violinist’s visit to Paris 
in 1831, and have as their basis the Paganini 
Violin Caprices. 

Anything but superbly played this study 
is nothing much more than a maddening 
tinkle ; and, in the old days, recording 
could not deal with the highest register of 
the piano any more successfully than with 
the lowest. Here, on this disc, we have a 
pianist with the necessary virtuosity and 
understanding, and exceedingly good 
recording to reproduce what he does. And 
what he does is very exciting. Beautifully 
clean and glittering chromatic runs, a won- 
derful trill, and every bit of display made 
musical. In Triana, though Mr. Smith 
keeps a firm hold on the rhythm, he shows a 
welcome waywardness of feeling, though I 
think he could have let in a little more sun- 
light. But this is in every way a really 
outstanding recording: and the engineers 
themselves have cause to be proud of it. 


AR. 
SONGS 


John McCormack (tenor): Edwin 
Schneider (piano): The Cloths of 
Heaven (Yeats-Dunhill): Song to 
the Seals from “‘ Songs of the Western 
Isles’? (Boulton-Bantock). H.M.V. 
DA1851 (10 in., 6s. 73d.). 

Only one side of this early John McCor- 
mack recording has reached me: The Cloths 
of Heaven. It is disappointing. The pianist 
plays with sluggish rhythm and little 
understanding of the song, and the balance 
between voice and piano is so bad that it is 
impossible to listen without a sense of 
irritation. 

But the voice is that of the McCormack 
of about ten years ago: and his soft high 
notes near the end of the lovely littl» songs 
are especially beautiful. For these reasons 
many will be glad to overlook the defects 
I have mentioned above. 


Jussi Bjérling (tenor): with orchestra 
conducted Nils Grevillius. La Mat- 
tinata (Leoncavallo) : Nessun 
dorma “ Turandot’? Act 3 (Adami- 
Simoni-Puccini). H.M.V. DA1841 
(10 in., 6s. 74d.). 

I have not heard La Mattinata sung for 
forty years but I recall it as the first record 
I listened to, as a boy, on a tin-horn H.M.V. 
machine. It is excellent material for show- 
ing off the voice and when it is a question 
of so superb a voice as Bjérling’s the result 
is indeed thrilling. These ringing top notes 
are the real thing. The artist is a little too 
loud and matter of fact over the start of 
Nessun dorma—there should be a sense of 
brooding mystery in these phrases—but he 
rises to the full height of the climax at the 
close of the aria. This is truly magnificent 
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singing. Unfortunately the orchestra used 
is far too small and remote, and sounds 
almost ridiculous when it takes up the tune 
on its own. This apart, the recording is 


very good. 
Joan Hammond (soprano): Gerald 
Moore (piano). Black Roses 


(Josephson-Wallace-Sibelius) : The 
Tryst (Runeberg-Wallace-Sibelius). 
H.M.V. By445 (10 in., 5s. 44d.). 

The Tryst is one of Sibelius’ best songs 
and Joan Hammond does Jit well, parti- 
cularly when the big climax arrives. There 
is not enough growing tension in the 
terrified girl's earlier phrases, and so the 
full force of the tragic story is not com- 
pletely realised. In Black Roses the singer’s 
tone, otherwise good, unfortunately deter- 
iorates toward the close. Gerald Moore 
plays the accompaniments superbly. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra 
conducted Henry Geehl. In Native 
Worth ‘The Creation’? (Haydn) : 


Joseph’s Aria from “ Joseph ” 
(Mehul). Parlophone R29543 (12 in., 
gs. 11d.). 


In the air from Mehul’s opera ‘‘ Joseph,”’ 
better known as ‘‘ Champs paternels !”’ 
than in the German version Tauber uses 
(“‘ Vaterland ’’) Joseph laments his exile 
and deplores the jealously of his brothers. 
The dignified, rather formal, music is 
beautifully sung and phrased and the best 
thing Tauber has done for years. ‘In 
Native worth”’ is equally well sung and 
has a better played orchestral accompani- 
ment. Good recording and a disc of con- 
siderable interest. 


Olive .Groves (soprano): George Baker 
(baritone) with instrumental Nonet 
conducted by Victor Hely-Hutchinson : 
Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless 
Homes, Nos. 1 to 21 (Graham— 
Victor Hely-Hutchinson). H.M.V. 
C3464-5 (12 in., 13s. 3d.). 

Delightful settings of Harry Graham’s 
amusing ditties, with witty comment by the 
Nonet that is not always obvious at first 
hearing. Olive Groves and George Baker 
sing the Rhymes with just the right degree 
of seriousness and with excellent diction. 
An admirable Ghristmas gift. 


: . 
The following records have not been 
received in time for review in this issue : 


Webster Booth (tenor), Hubert Green- 
slade (piano), Eleanore : (a) Un- 
mindful of the Roses ; ()) Life and 
Death (Coleridge-Taylor). H.M.V. 
Bg451 (10 in., 5s. 44d.). 

John McHugh (tenor) with chorus and 
orchestra. Serenade from ‘“‘ Gold- 
smith of Toledo’’: Liebestraum 
(Liszt-Schipa). Columbia DX1224 
(12 in., 6s. 73d.) 


London Symphony Orchestra (Braith- 
waite), Pomp and Circumstance, 
Op. 39. No. 1 in D major and 
No. 2 in A minor (Elgar). Decca 
K1140 (12 in., 6s. 74d.). 


a 
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RECORDS FOR CHRISTMAS Electrie Gramophones 
We thank all our clients for their response to the e.. +e * 

appeal for early Christmas orders. Late comers for Hizh Fidelity 
will find their choice restricted and should give e 

plenty of alternatives, since exchanges of corres- Reproduction of 
pondence must delay the date of despatch. Provided 

the records are available, all orders for Christmas Gramophone Reeords. 


delivery will leave Grape Street before we close 
for business on December 22nd. 


We have a small 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS number of Instru- 

Where gramophone owners are concerned, the “ 

problem of ‘‘ what to give ’’ presents fewer prob- ments available— 

lems than usual. For instance, we are now receiving 2 

steady supplies of Davey fibre needle cutters (Price some with auto-=- 

12/9 each, postage 4d.), which have been unobtain- 7 

able for a very long time. For users of non-metallic ma t 1@ recor d = 

needles we recommend Davey Thorns (3/5 for 8) 

and Wax Record Dressing (3/5) and for all ehangers—from 

record collectors, our Record Brushes which are ~ e 

specially designed for maintaining records in a clean £50. and Quality 

and glossy condition (7/1). Prices inclusive of - - 

purchase tax ; postage 3d. extra. Amplifier Chassis, 
a 

THE MONTHLY LETTER as used in our 

In this invaluable buying guide we review, im- own Electrie 

partially and in detail, each month’s new record- 

ings of classical music, leaving the reader in no Gramophones. 

doubt as to what should be avoided and, what is 

equally important, helping him to decide which " . 

versions to add to his collection. The annual NO Lists Available. 

subscription is 4/6 post free (specimen copy, 44d.). CALLERS Only. 

In order that despatch of Christmas orders may not be. CALL or PHONE TEMple Bar 3007 


delayed by the shortage of packing materia's, we make a 
special request for the prompt return of wooden record 


* boxes and cardboard squares, with sender’s name and Th 6R AM OPIIONE 
address enclosed, so that we may refund cost of postage. é y% 
= anit EXCHANGE LTD.. 


ASTRA HOUSE 
HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES L1tp. ; 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 121 & 123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 Setanta Gunna Oe 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princess Theatre) 
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Dance of the Hours (Ponchielli) K1119 


Conducted by Anatole Fistoulari. 


Symphony No. 8 in B Minor (The “Unfinished”’) (Schubert) K1114-6 


Conducted by Anatole Fistoulari. 
Automatic couplings AK1114-6. 


Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, Op. 64 (Tchaikovsky) K1032-6 


Conducted by Sidney Beer 
Automatic couplings AK1032-6. 
Ballade for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 19 (Gabriel Faure) K1130-1 
Kathleen Long (piano) 
Conducted by Boyd Neel. 


The London Symphony Orchestra 


Pomp & Circumstance, Op. 39 (Elgar) K1140 


March No. 1 in D Major ; March No. 2 in A Minor. 
Conductor Warwick Braithwaite. 


The Boyd Neel String Orchestra 


Serenade for Tenor, Horn and Strings (Benjamin Britten) K1151-3 


Peter Pears (tenor), Dennis Brain (horn) 
Conductor Beajainin Britten 


Dennis Bra‘n (horn), Sidney Gril'er (violin), Phillip Burton and Max 
Gibert (violas), Colin Hamptoa (cello). 


Quintet for Hora, Violin, two Violas & ’Cello in E Fiat 


(K407) (Mozart) K 1138-9 


—— 


pece 


? 
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THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY 





LIMITED. 








Fingal’s Cave (“‘ The Hebrides ’’), Op. 26 (Mendelssohn) K1120 


Conducted by Dr. Heinz Unger. 


Symphony No. 5 in C Minor, Op. 67 (Beethoven) K1126-9 


Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 
Automatic couplings AK1126-9. 


Euryanthe Overture (Weber) K1154 


Conductor Karl Rankl. 


Concerto for Piano in B Flat Major (K450) (Mozart) K1121-3 


Kathleen Long (piano) 


Conducted by Boyd Neel. 
Automatic couplings AK1121-3 


Casse Noisette (The Nutcracker Suite) (Tchaikovsky) K1142-4 


Conducted by Stanford Robinson 
Automatic couplings AK1142-4 


This selection of Decca orchestral recordings illustrates the extra- 
ordinary faithfulness of full frequency range recording. In all these 
complex orchestrations every note that is within the range of human 
hearing, with all its overtones, is heard exactly as the conductor 
interpreted the composer’s original intention. ffrr brings the 
living music of the concert hall, the most superb and most exciting 


renderings of the greatest composers, into your own home. 
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Benny Carter and his Orchestra (Am. N.) 


**** Back Bay Boogie (Benny Carter) Am, 
Bluebird OA066794) 

*#*%4% Sunday (Ned Miller), Chester Cohn, Jules 
Stein, Benny Kreuger) (Am. Bluebird 
OA066792) 

(H.M.V. Bo449—5s. 43d.) 

Carter directing Alfred M. Gibson, Jnr., Erwin 
Powell, Ernest Porce, George James_ (reeds) ; 
Nathaniel Williams, Emmet Berry, Rostelle Reese 
tpts); James Archey, Henry Morton, J. McConnell 
tints) ; Ellerton O. White (») ; William L. Lewis (g) ; 

harles Drayton (bs); Berisford B. Shepherd (ds). 

October 16, 1941. 

Those of you whose interest in jazz and swing 
dates back to before the war will of course know 
of Benny Carter, and not only from the many 
records he made (for the English Vocalion 
label) while he was in this country during 1937. 

But it might be as well if I reminded new- 
comers that Benny is not only recognised as one 
of the greatest jazz and swing alto players the 
world has yet revealed, but also.a composer, 
arranger and bandlcader of the first water. 

Born one of eight brothers in New York in 
1907, during his youth he studied music and as 
many different instruments as he could lay 
hands on. He is a brilliant performer on 
trumpet, flute, clarinet and tenor saxophone as 
well as alto. 

Between 1924 and 1929 he plaved with such 
bands as Len Fowler’s, the Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, Charley Johnson’s and Earl Hines’s. In 
1930 he directed the band at the Arcadia Ball- 
room, Chicago, for a short time, and then left 
to join McKinney’s Cotton Pickers, replacing 
Don Redman as leader. 

In 1932 he played opposite Paul Whiteman 
at the opening of New York’s Empire Ballroom. 
The many combinations with which he has 
recorded include the Chocolate Dandies, Bob 
Howard’s Orchestra, Spike Hughes’ Negro 
Orchestra and Mezz Mezzrow’s Orchestra. 

Ilis present (as usual all-coloured) band is a 
first-rate example of what.can happen when a 
grand leader has good musicians to work on. 

Back Bay Boogie (not to be confused with 
Back-Beat Boogie) is a fast 12-bar blues opus 
played in busy modern swing-style with the 
boogie content supplied adequately (in spite of 
under-recording) by the pianist. There’s a 
good deal of riffing, but the piece, put over with 
plenty of verve, is none the less effective for the 
volume contrasts, Carter’s own alto solo and 
two excellent single-string guitar choruses by 


William Lewis, and all round the record has . 


what it takes to intrigue swing enthusiasts. 

But the side which has gone best with me is 
Sunday. 

For one thing I have always liked this 
alluring tune, secondly I like the treatment, and 
thirdly the playing is grand. . 

Particularly does this apply to the swell 
passages respectively by the saxophones and 
trombones (note the good, rliythmical scoring 
and excellent phrasing, especially in the trome- 
bones passage), the 8-bar guitar solo and above 
all Benny Carter’s superlative alto chorus. 

Benny produced what I then considered his 
best solo effort to date in Teddy Wilson and 
his Orchestra’s Sugar (Parlophone R2660). 
For sheer melodic inventiveness and charm and’ 
perfection of execution this was something 
which had.seldom if ever been emulated. But 
I think Benny beats it in his chorus in Sunday. 


Harry Hayes and his Band 


*#**% Midnight Prowl (Wolfson, arr. Stenfalt) 
(H.M.V. OEA10593) 
*#*%* Play Boy (Lionel Hampton, arr. Stenfalt) 
(H.M.V. OEA10594) 
(H.M.V. Bg450—5s. 44d.) 


Hayes (alto) with Jimmy Williams (ten); Bill 
Lewington (bar); . Jimmy Watson, Freddy Clayton 


“would hardly be warranted. 
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JAZZ 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


(pts) Jock Bain (tmb); Norman Stenfalt ()) ; 
oe Deniz (g); Charles Scott (6); Billy Lonsdale 
(ds). September 19, 1945. 


Those of you who have followed the record- 
ings of Harry Hayes will realise at once from 
the above personnel that he has increased his 
band considerably since its last records were 
released. 

But don’t let that mislead you into thinking 
that because there are now three saxophones 
and three brass Harry has acquired them to run 
a conventional-styled dance outfit playing the 
usual kind of brass, reed and rhythm section 
arrangements. 

Actually the band is adhering very closely to 
its original small band plan with Harry prom- 
inently featured as soloist, and the newly added 
instruments are used almost entirely to enrich 
the harmonic backgrounds. 

At any rate this is the case in Midnight Prowl, 
a very slow, somewhat inappropriately named, 
rather (if you will forgive the horrible word) 
* classy ’’, little tune. 

The whole picce is treated as an alto solo for 
Harry, and not only shows him once again as 
perhaps the most tasteful and subtly eloquent 
saxophonist this country has produced, but 
proves how right he was when he decided to 
augment his band and use the augmentations 
as I have explained. The record is in every 
way charming. 

The somewhat faster but equally attractive 
Pliy Boy is different to the extent that it includes 
solos by that brilliant youngster Norman 


* Stenfalt and trumpet player Jimmy Watson. 


T would like to have been able to use a super- 
lative for Watson, too, but in this record it 
In a large noisy 
band at fast tempo he can be quite exciting, but 
his effurt in these more, shall we say, aesthetic 
circumstances just hasn’t come off. The solo 
lacks personality and feeling. In fact it does 
little more than make Jimmy séund rather like 
a fish out of water. 

However, the rest of the record is delightful. 
Stenfalt’s chorus is a gem of tasteful artistry, 
Harry again plays exquisitely, and once again 
the harmonic backgrounds for which the rest 
of the front-line is mainly used have a lovely 
warm richness which could not possibly be 
achieved with any fewer instruments even 
though it must be added that Bill Lewington’s 
baritone does a good deal more than one 
instrument’s share towards producing this 
captivating harmonic result, 
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Benny Goodman Trio (Am. Mixed) 
****Body and Soul (Heyman, Sour, Eyton, 
Green) (Am. Columbia CO34266) 
Benny Goodman Sextet (Am. Mixed) 
*8#8* After You've Gone (Creamcr, Layton) 
(Am. Columbia CO33817) 
(Parlophone R2983—5s. 44d.) 


84266—Goodman (cl) with Teddy Wilson (); 
Morey Feld (ds). February 4, 1945. 

33817—Goodman (ci) with ** Red *’ Norvo (vib); 
Wilson (p) ; Mike Bryan (g); ‘‘Slam’’ Stewart (5) ; 
Feld (ds). February 4, 1945. 


This is the disc which was issued, and noted 
in this column, last month, but received too late 
for review. 

It has, however, been well worth waiting for. 


Body and Soul is best described as swing 
chamber music in its most tuneful and polished 
form. 

For the most part Goodman and Wilson, 
supported very lightly by Morey Feld’s suitably 
restrained bass, treat this evergreen favourite 
with a simple taste that gets home on its sheer 
artistry. 

Behind the outward simplicity of the treat- 
ment you will hear, however, an abundance of 
those little twists of inventiveness which have 
done much to give both Goodman and Wilson 
their great reputations. Not the least of these is 
the wav Goodman deals with the third bar 
after his entrance following Wilson’s imagina- 
tive and delightful solo in the first chorus. 

You may think another to be the way 
Benny treats the 26th bar of the second and last 
chorus, but that one was invented by Coleman 
Hawkins (vide his record on H.M.V. 9328). 
Which only goes to show that even the greatest 
at times borrow from each other. 

And if it’s exhilaration you’re after, you can 
find that too by turning over to the fast-swing 
version of Afler You've Gone. 

In addition to more Goodman and Wilson at 
their best, there is lots of terrific stuff by Red 
Norvo (who having forsaken his xylophone, 
now turns up on vibraphone) and a bowed 
bass solo by “Slam” Stewart (of erstwhile 
Slim and Slam fame) which is just about the 
last word in ingenious swing novelties, not to 
mention virtuosity. 


Teddy Wilson (Am. N.)—Piano Solos 
*****7 Know That You Know (Vincent Youmans) 
(Am. Columbia CCO3686) 


*#8**Them There Eyes (Pinkard, Tracy, 
Tauber) (Am. Columbia CCO3687) 
(Parlophone R2985—5s. 44d.) 


Wilson (») with Al Hall (6); J. C. Herd (ds) 
July 4, 1945. 


These two sides come from the same session 
as Teddy Wilson’s China Boy and Rosetta 
(Parlophone R2981) reviewed in the Gramo- 
PHONE for last October, and it would have been 
saving your patience and an easy way out for 
me could I merely have said that you could 
take everything I wrote regarding those earlier 
releases as applying to these two latest issues. 

But there is rather more to them than that, 
for Wilson not only shows the same phenomenal 
technique (note, for instance, the driving 
solidity of his terrific left-hand in the fast J 
Know That You Know) but gets even nearer to 
playing, if I may say so, really good swing. 

There is much less of that flowing arpeggio 
business. True, it pops up now and again, but 
the economy with which Wilson employs it 
makes it not only permissable, but actually 
attractive, because one no more has time to get 
aggravated with it than it interferes with the 
truly rhythmic character of the music or gives 
the impression that it is mainly a device to 
enable the maestro to parade his virtuosity. 

Not that those earlier releases were anything 
but breathtaking examples of piano wizardry, 
but these new ones have the added appeal of 
being good jazz for jazz’s sake. 

And if you want anything further to induce 
you to put this disc on you “ must”? list take it 
as said. You will find it all in the records. 
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Vic Lewis and his Jazzmen 


***Ballin’ The Jack (Smith) (Parlophone ’ 
CE11423) 

*** Dippermouth Blues (Joe “ King” Oliver, 
Louis Armstrong) (Parlophone 
CE11421) 


(Parlophone R2986—5s. 44d.) 


Lewis (g) with Ronnie Chamberlain (c/t, soprano) ; 
Jimmy Skidmore (ten) ; Billy Riddick (tpt) ; Frank 
Osborne (tmb); Ken Thorne (~); Bert Howard (d); 
Harry Singer (ds). July 20,.1945. ; 


Following the departure, as notified in this 
column last August, of young ace-drummer 
Jack Parnell, this band, which previously had 
been known as Vic Lewis and Jack Parnell’s 
Jazzmen, has been taken over by Vic Lewis 
exclusively and thus now become Vic Lewis’ 
Jazzmen. 

To make a living out of the never very 
enlightened or imaginative British public, for 
“live’’ engagements Vic is having to tread a 
more or less “‘ commercial’? path, but for 
records he has adopted, I am happy to say, an 
out-and-out jazz mode—to wit, the old-time 
Dixieland style—and with no little success be it 
added. 

Both the tunes come from the early jazz era. 
Dippermouth Blues is of course the well-known. 
classic of the jazz repertoire, which, written by 
Joseph “ King” Oliver and Louis Armstrong 
under the name of Sugar Foot Stomp, was first 
published in America in 1925. Ballin’ The 
Jack goes back even further, to the ragtime era, 
having been written by one Chris Smith, as 
long ago as 1913. Thus both are ideal material 
for the style the band has adopted, not to 
mention being as catchy melodies as were ever 
turned out in a period which was anything but 
deficient in bright, lilting tunes. 

Also, please don’t think that because they are 
of old-time tunes played in one of the early jazz 
idioms the performances sound in any way 
demodé. The evolution of jazz has provided an 
experience which has enabled the better features 
of these ‘ period” modes to be realised and 
retained, and the weaker ones to be discarded 
and this, coupled with an often really grand 
swing and modern recording technique, gives 
the records a cachet that was all too seldom 
found in the more naive performances of the 
earlier days of jazz. 

Ballin? opens with an intro in which the 
ensemble, bass, drums, piano and ensemble 
again take alternatively two bar phrases. It 
isn’t too good.+ The bass and piano bars 
sound finnicky, at anyrate for this sort of music, 
and the drums pretty corny. 

But when the ensemble comes in for the first 
chorus with a collective improvisation, it’s a 
very different story. Perfectly relaxed, it 
nevertheless plays with a dash and drive and 
perfection of phrasing that are a real treat. 

Next chorus is taken by the bass and piano, 
and here again the lack of abandon and punch 
is rather a let down. 

But Billy Riddick retrieves the situation when 
he takes over for a swell solo and a good organ- 
harmony background well supported by the 
rhythm section; Ronnie Chamberlain on 
clarinet does well enough in the next chorus ; 
Jimmy Skidmore is not the less exciting in thes 
following movement because he plays rather 
more in the modern swing than the old-time 
jazz tradition; and the record ends with 
another first-rate collective improvisation. 

The piano solo in Dippermouth is too refined. 
It lacks the guts essential for Dixieland jazz, 
but for the rest the record has all the good 
points of its coupling with special honours 
going to Billy Riddick and the collective 
improvisation by the ensemble, well-driven by 
the solid beat of the rhythm section and 
characteristically-coloured this time by Ronnie 
Chamberlain’s soprano saxophone. 


‘For in fact they need no excuse. 
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Billy Weeden’s Eltham Studio Band 
***Song of the Volga Boatmen (Trad., arr. 
Bev. Martin) (Regal-Zono. CAR6576) 
*** Two O'clock Jump (Harry James, Count 
Basie, Benny Goodman) (Regal-Zono. 
CAR6577) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR3766—3s. 44d.) 
Weeden (ten, tmb) with Bob Miller, Bob Brydson 
(altos); Bob Reason, Harry Harrison (tpts); Bev. 


Martin (p); Saspa Sainsbury (bs); Gus Arnold 
(ds). October 20, 1945. 


Jack Evans and his Capitol Sextet 


**** Towdown Blues (Jack Evans, arr. Garfield 
Ireland) (Regal-Zono. CAR6578) 


**#* Sheik of Araby (Snyder, Brown, Henderson, 
arr. Garfield Ireland (Regal-Zono. 
CAR6579) 


(Regal-Zonophone MR3767—3s. 44d.) 

Evans (alto) with Reg Hoskins (ten); Garfield 
Ireland (tpt); Bill Christelow (~); Edgar Davies 
(6); Joe Thomas (ds). October 20, 1945. 

The above bands are respectively the winners 
and runners-up of the 1945 “ All-Britain”’ 
Dance Band Championship Final which took 
place on October 14th last at Belle Vue, 
Manchester. 

This “ All-Britain”’ Final is the yearly cul- 
minating event of the annual seasons of dance 
band contests which our contemporary, the 
Melody Maker, has promoted ever since it came 
into existence nearly twenty years ago. 

To reach the Final a band has first to win a 
County or District Championship (of which no 
less than fifty-three took place in this year’s all- 
time-record season) and then in Area Final. 

The whole scheme is open only to amateur 
(as they are colloquially termed) ‘‘ semi-pro.”’ 
bands—that is to say bands consisting exclu- 
sively of (to quote the rules) “‘ musicians who 
earn the greater part of their livelihood, or 
spend the greater part of their livelihood- 
earning time, in a profession or employment 
other than that of music.” ° 

I explain this merely as a matter of interest 
and not in any way as an excuse for the bands. 
As you will 
realise when you hear either of the records, 
although music with even the “ semi-pro.” 
combinations among these bands is at the most 
a part-time matter in which they indulge more 
for the love of it than for any monetary gain, 
the best of them are at least the equal of many 
of our professional dance bands which record 
and are broadcast regularly. 

When the Eltham Studio band came to make 
its record it was not helped by quite a number 
of factors. Firstly, this was its very first 
attempt at recording and to some extent it 
lacked the microphone technique which plays 
such an important part in the success of records. 

Secondly, owing to the difficulty of obtaining, 
especially in these days when so many of our 
younger swing fans are in the Forces or on some 
other wartime engagement, good enough 
players on exactly the instruments one requires, 
the band is so constituted that it cannot feature 
even a three-piece saxophone or brass section at 
one and the same time. Tenor saxophone and 
trombone are played by the same musician 
(leader Billy Weeden), so when he is with the 
brass and he cannot, of course, be with the 
saxophones and vice versa. 

Thirdly, the arrangements, scored specially 
for the band by its young pianist Bev Martin, 
and incidentally of the tunes which the band 
played when it won at Manchester, were too 
long for recording, and considerable time had to 
be spent in the studio cutting them down. 

Nevertheless, as I say, these records compare 
more than favourably with those of many well- 
known professional recording bands. 
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There is imagination in the arrangements 
and while the playing may in places lack finesse 
(the rhythm section is at times a trifle ragged) 
it is by no means devoid of musicianship any 
more than it fails to show a very nice under- 
standing of modern dance style, not to mention 
a first-class sense of beat and drive. 

The saxophones are nice all through Volga 
Boatmen, and especially in the unison passages, 
and there are first-rate solos by both the 
trumpets and especially Bill Weeden on tenor 
and Bev Martin’s piano in Two O'clock Fump, 
at the end of which the band really gets 
into its stride to produce the right kind of 
relaxed, biting jump. 

Nevertheless, it is the runners-up, the Capitol 
Sextet, who, also playing the tunes which made 
them a close second in the “ All-Britain,”” have 
produced the better records. 

Although equally inexperienced in studio 
work, this little band seemed to have a natural 
microphone technique. 

It came into the studio and after just one run 
through of Lowdown Blues—for timing, and a 
cursory trial placing by the recordist—it was 
decided to give it a test straightaway. 

It was about the most unfortunate thing that 
could have happened, for the band made one of 
the finest small band masters ever produced in 
the F..M.I. studios ; but because it was done on a 
test (soft) wax it was unsuitable for processing 
and had to be used merely as a “‘ play-back ”’ to 
let the boys hear what they had done. 

On subsequent masters, trumpet player 
(and arranger) Garfield Ireland, who incident- 
ally was suffering from a poisoned hand which 
made it difficult for him to hold his instrument, 
never quite managed to get, among other 
subtle effects, quite the same perfectly squeezed 
slur in the first bar of the coda as he achieved on 
that test wax. On the master that has been 
issued it comes out as just a rather tight little 
short note. 

However, that Garfield is a brilliant jazz 
player is obvious from his solo chorus, and as 
much can be said for pianist Bill Christelow 
(note his perfect technique and nice taste in the 
introduction) and Jack Evans, whose alto solo is 
not only perhaps the high spot of a record which 
all round shows a very nice understanding of the 
blues, but one of the most intriguing and 
effective spots of alto playing I have heard on 
any British swing record. 

Nevertheless, many of our leading profes- 
sional dance band stars to whom I have played 
the records think that the band has made an 
even better job of The Sheik, and there are 
certainly good grounds for such contention. 

The way the three front-line instruments 
(trumpet, alto and tenor) play together at the 
opening—their precision, phrasing, accent- 
uation and attack—is a real treat. 

The following tenor solo may not be the 
greatest ever. Hoskins goes slightly out of 
chord in a quick phrase in his sixth bar and 
never quite recovers his poise, the construction 
of his phrases from then on being somewhat 
laboured. 

But when Evans, alto, takes over the second 
half things really begin to happen again. 

Garfield is given the next chorus and isn’t 
quite perfect in a difficult lead-in. But 


‘unlike Hoskins, he isn’t put off by his stumble 


and proceeds to play another swell solo. 

It was, I feel, a tactical error to have given 
over the middle of this chorus to a drum solo. 
For one thing it takes off the effectiveness of the 
drum break which leads in to the next chorus. 
But this is, after all, only a personal opinion and 
anyway the whole band provdes a fitting 
climax to what has been a generally fine record 
by finishing up with another ensemble (offset 
by some first-rate piano bars) that for both 
scoring and performance is at least the equal of 
the ensemble with which the side opened. 
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RICHARD TAUBER 

With Orchestra cond. by Henry Geehl 
Innative Worth (‘‘The Creaticn’’) 
Joseph’s Aria (‘‘Joseph '’) RO 20543 
DOROTHY SQUIRES 
I'll close my Eyes; Let the 
rest of the world go By 

HARRY ROY 

and his band 

Under the Willow Tree - 


F 2102 
Chirpy as a Cricket }r _ 
ROBERTO INGLEZ 
and his Orchestra 
Os Quindins de Ya-Ya - 
On my way Out” - \e _ 
HARRY JAMES 
and the Quintet 
I'm Confessin’ - - 
and his Orchestra R 2988 
When your lover has a 
JACK SIMPSON SEXTET 
Spooks; Stampede- — - 


F 2104 
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The GRAMOPHONE VI 


GERALDO 


and his Swing Orchestra 
(Featuring !vor Mairants— Guitar) 
In Charlie’s Feseungs 
Two Moods - — 
and his antes 
Gotta be this or 7 
Skyliner - Hiei 


BILLY THORBURN (Piano Solos) 
In a Monastery aniee - 
Dearest of All }e om 

MORETON & KAYE 
On Two Pianos with String Bass & Drums 
Tin Pan Alley Medley, No. 68 


Intro: Sentimental Jourrey; There! 


I've said it Again; Summertime; 
Symphony; The Gipsy; You came 
Along - - - F2109 


TEDDY WILSON (Piano) 
With Rhythm Accompaniment 
| know that you Know - 
Them there Eyes. - «eases 
VIC LEWIS and his Jazzmen 


Dippermouth Blues : 
Ballin’ the Jack " basec 


PARLOPHO 
KASH Zz 
Witte Ss 
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Ambrose and his Orchestra 


Too Bad 
Can't You Read Between The Lines ? F8563 
I'd Rather Be Me 


China Moon. F8564 
Vera Lynn 
Symptony 
| Could Never Tell. F8576 
. Aiter a While 
S$ | Hepe To Die (if ! Told a Lie). F8556 


The Squadronaires 
Directed by Jimmy Miller 


You Came Aiong From Out Of Nowhere 


(All Ot a Sudden) My Heart Sings. F8575 
C Jam Blues 

Mission To Moscow. ; F8568 
Edmundo Ros : 

Alma Llanera 

Drume Negrita. F8558 
The Three Caba'leros 

lesusita En Chihuahua. F8549 


These fourteen new Decca recordings have all been 
made the ffrr way.. The wonder of Decca full 
frequency rangerecording startles those who listen 

to it for the first time, so remarkable is it to 
hear the living music of the great popular artists 
and orchestras exactly as though they were per- 
forming in one’s own home. ffrr ‘gets’ every 
note that is within the range of human hearing, 
- th all its overtones, just as it is played... or sung. 


Monia Liter and his Serenaders 


Starl ght Souvenirs 
Fascinating Rhythm F8571 


Cenny Dennis \ 
with Stanley Black and his Orchestra 


I'll Always Be With You 
There Must Be a Way. F8573 





The Stanley Black Orchestra 


Rumba Tambah 


Linda Ch lena. F8572 
Saturday Night 
You Moved Right In. F8539 


Noel Coward’s “‘ Sigh No More” 

Graham Payn, with Mantovani and his Orchestra 
Matelot 

Sigh No More. F8562 


joyce Grenfell 
with M_n.ovani and his Orchestra 


Du Maurier 
The End Of The News. F856! 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND DANCE 


Vocal 

Frank Sinatra gives a sample of his versa- 
tility this month by singing two items from the 
film ‘“ Anchors Aweigh.” J Begged Her is a 
swinging rather catchy fun number, which I 
found quite amusing, whilst J Fall in Love too 
Easily is sentimental in the extreme but even so 
is a first-class tune, well sung and noteworthy 
for the quality and style of the orchestral back- 
ground provided, as usual, by Alex Stordahl 
(Columbia DB2197). 

Turner Layton offers two post-war numbers 
that should be played at all Peace Conferences 
as expressing the feelings of the man in the 
street. Thank God the Drums are Silent was 
written by Layton and Johnstone in the days of 
their great partnership and makes an excellent 
coupling for the new Irving Berlin tune, Just a 
Blue Serge Suit which tells of the things that 
Johnny ex-GI will expect when he gets back to 
** civvy street.”? Needless to say Turner makes 
an absolutely first-class job of both sides of this 
disc (Columbia FB3159). 

The famous Danish tenor, Lauritz Melchior 
who stars in the film “ Thrill of a Romance ”’ 
sings two of the grand tunes from that show. 
Please don’t say No he sings in English but in J 
Love You, a well arranged setting of Grieg’s 
famous air, he uses Danish as well. Both sides 
are to my mind most attractive, particularly to 
those who appreciate a slight accent for their 
romantic tenors (H.M.V. Bg446). This may 
also be fairly applied to Monte Rey who has 
recorded Stars in Your Eyes and Qut of the Night 
in his usual gay manner which so many people 
admire (Columbia I°B3162). 

Hutch, who handles a romantic melody as 
well as anyone, was certain to sing Symphony. 
It is so very much his type of song ; it is not 
surprising therefore that this version is first- 
class. Manana, on the reverse, I had not heard 
before but I fancy most people will enjoy its 
catchy air (H.M.V. BD1112). 

I was not impressed with the Dorothy 
Squires setting of Let the Rest of the World Go 
By, firstly because it’s hackneyed and secondly 
because she tries to emulate that cowboy style 
so beloved of some less gifted singers. The 
coupling, I'll Close My Eyes, is much more 
enjoyable and by far the better side (Parlo- 
phone F2102). 

Little. Anne Stephens is sure to please 
almost everyone with her singing of four tunes 
from famous Walt Disney films.. When you 
Wish Ubon a Star,.With a Smile and a Song, Baby 
Mine and Little Wooden Head are all on H.M.V. 
BD1113. What a delightful gift for a musically 
inclined little girl. 

All children will recognise the well-known 
voice of Uncle Mac telling the story of The 
Travelling Musicians—Grimm’s story of four 
animals who seek their fortune as musicians 
(H.M.V. BD1114). 


Dance 

One of the most attractive arrangements I 
have yet heard of All of a sudden my heart sings 
comes from The Skyrockets led by Paul 
Fenoulhet. In point of fact the whole thing 
is delightfully simple and the band is only a 
background to the singing of Doreen Lundy, 
just the five notes of the theme repeated over 
and over again by various instruments. The 
other side carries a straight-forward setting of 
I'll close my eyes, which brings Cyril Shane to 
the stand for the chorus (H.M.V. BD5913). 
Lou Preager also offers a good dance arrange- 
ment of the last named and joins with it Let’s 
keep it that way. Paul Rich does the singing in 


By H.S. 


both these items on Columbia FB3168, as he 
does on the same band’s second disc which 
links Lonely Footsteps with If I told a lie, neither 
of which is outstanding but they are both in 
good tempo from a dancer’s viewpoint 
(Columbia FB3167). 

I would mention here two recordings that 
will probably be reviewed more fully by Edgar 
Jackson—Billy Weedon’s Eltham Studio 
Band was the winner of the amateur dance 
band championship of 1945. They play an 
exceptionally intercsting arrangement of Song 
of the Volga Boatman and join with it Two 
o'clock Jump which is shattering. First class 
entertainment for all swing music lovers 
(Regal MR3766). Jack Evans and his 
Capitol Sextet, who took second prize in the 
same contest, play the old jazz stand-by The 
Sheik of Araby and a new tune Lowdown Blues. 
Both are really grand and the judges must 
have had quite a difficult task to pick the winner 
from these two bands (Regal MR3767). 

Geraldo introduces his Swing Orchestra, 
which features guitarist Ivor Mairants. They 

lay In Charlie’s footsteps, a number written by 
Sialeonts as a tribute to the late Charlie 
Christian, famous coloured guitarist. whose 
death in 1942 robbed Benny Goodman’s band 
of one of its featured players. Two Moods 
on the other side gives the rest of the players 
more chance to demonstrate their abilities 
backed up by some solid work from Mairants 
in the rhythm section (Parlophone 2105). 

Harry James and his Quintet swing 
smoothly through /’m confessin’ with the leader's 
liquid trumpet right out on top the whole 
while. The other side of this disc features the 
whole Band playing When your lover has gone, 
a rather sad number sung by Sinatra recently, 
notable for the sobbing of the brass section, 
if you like that kind of playing. The whole is 
marred by poorish recording and high surface 
noise (Parlophone R2988). 

Chirpy asa cricket is the title of Harry Roy’s 
first number, in which he takes the vocal 
chorus. This is a gay little tune played in an 
attractive style with plenty of lift. Under the 
willow tree on the back features Eve Lombards’ 
singing and again I was pleased with the 
general arrangement and air of lightness about 
the performance (Parlophone F2107). 

Teddy Foster presents a_ nicely-recorded 
setting of the popular You came along and links 
with it There must be a way, this latter by the 
way beiny listed as Midway Rhythm. I expect 
this conveys all the information needed by 
dancers; I confess it’s new to me (Regal 
MR3768). : 

Spike Jones and his City Slickers do 
things to Holiday for Strings which I am sure 
David Rose never thought of. Quite apart 
from playing the melody on harp’s bells, 
motor-horns and sundry other non-musical 
equipment, they do a laughing chorus. This 
is startling in the extreme but nevertheless 
good fun. ‘Drip, Drip, Drip, the backing, tclls 


the tale of a lady called Lou, Waterlou to her: 


intimates. This, although clever, does not 
display the full possibilities of the band and is 
therefore not so satisfactory (H.M.V. BD1115). 

The following although listed failed to 
arrive in time for review: Joe Loss—Carolina, 
I'll be your sweetheart (H.M.V. BDs5q10.) Aly 
heart is dancing with you, My Old Hawaiian Home 
(H.M.V. BD5911). Jack Payne—Lel’s keep 
it that way and Two can dream as cheaply as 
one (H.M.V. BD5912). Geraldo—Gotia be 
this or that and Skyliner (Parlophone F2106). 
Roberto Inglez—Os Quindins De Ya Ya and 
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On my way out (Parlophone F2108). Carroll 
Gibbons—It’s been a long, long time and It’s a 
grand night for singing (Columbia FB316q). 
Victor Silvester— There must be a wa, slow 
foxtrot, and My Honey’s lovin? arms, quickstep 
(Columbia FB3165). Would You, quickstep, 
Waltz of Fnchantment (Columbia FB3166). 
Victor Silvester Strings for Dancing— 
Waves of the Danube and Vienna Life (Columbia 
FB3164). 


Light Music 

It seems a Jong time since Sandy MacPher- 
son gave us one of his organ medleys, so I was 
glad to find The Heather and The Thistle on my 
list. This, as one would expect, is a pot-pourri 
of famous Scottish airs and includes nearly all 
the favourites (Columbia F'B3161). 

Blue Sky and Santa Lucia are the titles of 
Felix Mendelssohn’s current offerings. The 
former has no apostrophe and is quite a 
different tune from the better-known song of 
similar title. Both these items are excellent 
matcrial for this combination and make very 
geod hearing (Columbia FB3163). Welcome 
back. to Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye who 
re-appear with Tin Pan Alley Medley No. 68, 
including Sentimental Journey, Summertime, Sym- 
phony and You came along—all very well played 
(Parlophone F2109). 

Billy Thorburn deserts his band and the 
Organ to play two brilliant piano solos—IJn a 
Monastery Garden and Dearest. of all. Both are 
exceptionally well done and reflect credit on 
both player and recordist (Parlophone F21093). 


‘Jimmy Leach and his New Organolians 


give us The Fireside Fusiliers and an Irving 
Berlin Medley that includes several of his most 
popular hits (Columbia FB3160). Jack 
Simpson’s Sextet produce a thrilling pair 
written by their leadcr—Spooks and Stampede 
are almost self-explanatory. Suffice it to say 
I found tuncs and playing most acceptable 
(Parlophone F2104). 

Finally, the Palm Court Orchestra ]cd by 
Albert Sandler play us out with a grand 
Waltz Time sclection which includes such 
favourites as Only to you and You will return to 
Vienna (Columbia DB2199). 

The Decca and Brunswick records have not 
arrived in time for review but will be dealt with 
next ‘month. 


CONTINENTAL RECORD ISSUES 


This information is given for the interest of 
readers only, and the records mentioned are not avail- 
able in Great Britain. 


FRENCH WARTIME ISSUES (continued) 

VIOLIN CONCERTOS, SOLOS, etc. 

Henry Merckel 

W1508-12—Violin Concerto (Beethoven), with Lam- 
oureux Orch., cond. Bigot. 

DB5184-6—Sérénade concertante (Delannoy), 5 
sides; Pantoufle de vair (Delannoy): Danse des 
negrillons and Apothéuse.. With Conservatoire 
Orch. (Munich). 

W1503-5—Violin Concerto in C (Hubeau), with Lam- 
oureux Orch., cond. Bigot. 

HP2051-2—Rapsodie nicoise with Orch., 
cond. the Composer. 

DA4937—Pitces (Roesgen-Champion); piano acc. by 
the Composer. 

AS111-3—Sonata, B flat, K454 (Mosart), with J. 
Hubeau (piano). 

Jacques Thibaud 

DB5142-4—Concerto, A major, K219 (Mosart), with 
Orchestra, cond. Miinch. 

W1571-2—Sonata, A major, K526 (Mozart), with 
Marguerite Long (piano). 

D. Soriano 

PAT127-9—Concerto, G major, K216 (Mozart), with 
Orch., cond. J. Boucherit. 

PAT154-5—-Concerto, D major, Op. 3, No. 9 (Vivaldi), 
8 sides; Berceuse (Fauré). With Orch. (Miinch), 

PAT143-6—Concerto, D major, K27la (Mosarf), 
7 sides, with Orch., cond. Miinch; Divertimento 
K334: Minuet, with A. Lermyte (piano). . 

Jean Fournier : 

PDT58-9—Violin Sonata (Debussy) and La plus qu 
lente (Debsssy), with P. Capdeviclle (piano). 

PDT60-1—Tzigane (Ravel), with Radio-Paris Orch., 
cond. Fournet; and Petit Poucet ( ‘and 
Caprice No. 13 (Paganini), solos. 





(Bossa), 
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M. Candela and Pierne Orch., cond. Desormiere. 
LF X645-7—Concerto, Op. 82 (Glazunov) 


A. Asselin, with L. Descaves-Truc (piano) 
W1573-4—Sonata in E flat, K481 (Mozart). 


Janine Andrade, with C. Delvincourt (piano) 
LFX643-4—Danceries (C. Delvincourt). 


D. Blot, with Ars Rediviva Ensemble dir. Crussard 
DB5133-4—Concerto, F Major, Op. 7, No. 4 (Leclair) 


Lola Bobesco, with Lamoureux Orch., cond. Bigot 
LF X610-13—Symphonie espagnole (Lalo). 


R. Benedetti, with Lamoureux Orch., cond. Bigot 
PDT45-8—Concerto No. 1, D major, Op. 6 (Paganini). 


P. Nerini, with J. Nerini (piano) 
LF184-5—Ruralia Hungarica (Dohnanyi-Kreisler). 


M. Auclair, with Conservatoire Orch., cond. 
Thibaud 
W1579-80—Concerto, C major (Haydn). 
(To be continued) 


SWISS H.M.V. RECENT ISSUES INCLUDE : 


Ria Ginster (soprano), P. Baumgartner (piano) 

DA6010—Die Forelle ; Wohin (Schubert). 

DA6017—Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer; Bot- 
schaft (Brahms). 

DB10080—Der Hirt auf dem Felsen (Schubert), with 
FE. Fanghanel (clarinet). 

DB10098-99—Gestillte Sehnsucht ; Geistliches Wiegen- 
lied (Brahms), with O. Kromer (viola). 


Marko Rothmuller (baritone), S. Gyr (piano) 
DA6019—Aufenthalt ; Rastlose Liebe (Schubert). 
DB10084—An die Leier ; Sei mir gegriisst (Schubert). 
DB10087—Der Doppelganger ; Die Stadt (Schubert). . 
DB10088—Der Erlkonig ; Du bist die Ruh (Schubert). 


Suzanne Gyr (piano) 

DB10081-3—Sonata, F minor, Op. 57 (Beethoven). 

DB10069-70—Toccata in D, 3 sides; Three Minuets 
(J. S. Bach). 

DB10079—Sixth Nocturne (Fauré). 

DB10074—Berceuse ; Polonaise militaire (Chopin). 


. 


The GRAMOPHONE — 


{Margherita Perras (soprano). . 

DB10089-90—Lieder of Othmar Schoeck: Die drei 
Zigeuner; Das bescheidene Wiinschlein; In der 
Fremde ; Sommerabend: Nachtlied, acc. by the 
Composer. 

DB10096—Cantata No. 151: Siisser Trost (Bach), with 
flute and organ. . 

DB10094—Cantata No. 39: Héchster, was ich habe ; 
Johannes-Passion : Ich folge Dir gleichfalls, with 
organ and flute. 


Elsa Scherz-Meister (soprano), K. Rothenbuhler 
(pianoforte) 

DB10085 —Trois poémes de Claudel (Honegger) : Sieste ; 
Le delphinium ; Le rendez-vous. 
DB10086—Saluste du Bartas (Honegger): Le chateau 
du Bartas; Tout le long de la Baise; Le départ ; 

La promenade ; Nerac en fete ; Duo. 


Leo Nadelmann (piano) 

DA6018—Waltzes Op. 39, Nos. 2 and 15 (Brahms) ; 
Romance in F sharp, Op. 20, No. 2 (Schumann). 

Hans Vollenweider (organ) 

JK35—Toccata in C major (Bach). 


Paul Sandoz (Bass-bar). 


DB10091-2—Gellert-Leider (Beethoven) : Bitten ; Liebe 
des Nachsten ; Vom Tode ; Gottes Macht ; Busslied ; 
Die Ehre Gottes (3 sides); Dank sei Dir, Herr 
(Handel). With K. Matthaei (organ). 

DB10095—Elijah : It is enough (Mendelssohn) with K. 
Matthaei and A. Tusa (’cello). 

DB10072—Messiah (Handel): The people that walked 
in darkness, with H. Vollenweider (organ). 

P. Baumgartner (piano) 

DB10100-1—Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue 
Bach) 

Else Fink (Soprano), S. Gyr (pianoforte) 

DA6022—Letzte Hoffnung; Tod und das Madchen 
(Schubert). 

DA6020—Tece voda; K 
songs). 

t (Recordings under the patronage of the Swiss Composers’ 
Association, the first of a series.) 


(J. Ss 


Budejicum cesta (Czech folk 





LOOKING BACK 


By D. MARION KNIGHT 


ALTHOUGH I am very intolerant of anyone 

peering over my shoulder, breathing down 
my neck whilst scanning my newspaper, I was 
guilty of such an act the other day on a home- 
ward-bound ’bus. The headlines were not con- 
ducive to good temper... atomic bombs, 
strikes, threatened ration cuts, glut of fish but 
no fat to fry it in ; is Hitler dead, or is he not ? 
Riots in Cairo, Starving Europe, wife strangled 
husband charged ; Shortage of coal, Buchan’s 
cold spell due. Stormy debate in House of 
Commons. . . and so on, ad lib. 

I arrived home depressed and irritable, seek- 
ing refuge in my own den. I glanced at the 
record on the gramophone turntable. Debussy’s 
Clair de Lune... After playing it I felt 
better and mentally snapped my fingers at the 
world in general. Governments may come and 
Governments may go, but the gramophone 
goes 6n for ever! I opened my musical scrap- 
book at random. My spirits went up ; life was 
suddenly worth while. A photograph of a 
dark-haired woman caught my eye; under- 
neath lay a newspaper cutting . . . “‘ With her 
baby—whose birth caused her own death— 
clasped in her arms, Conchita Supervia, 
Spanish queen of song, was laid ‘to rest.’’ She 
thrilled many thousands with her unique 
voice, but thanks to the excellence of modern 
recording “‘ the melody lingers on”’ through 
the years. 

Next, some Pachmann programmes. I 
visualised that beaming childlike face, the long 
white hair, those marvellous hands... And 
that unforgetable touch: like pearls on black 
velvet. The piano stool which was never right, 
always too high, too low, or crooked! The 
final encore—Caopin, of course. The audience 
standinz on the seats, the atmosphere charged 
with hysterical adoration. . What caused 
this mass adoration at each of his recitals ? 
Was it merely an overwhelming personality, or 
genius ? Pachmann was surely the best loved 
pianist in the musical world of his day. When- 


ever one mentions hisiname, one straightaway 
thinks of Chopin. The latter loathed violence. 
Schumann remarked that his playing was like 
an Aeolian harp ; the notes did not seem to be 
separately articulated It all sounded like a 
wave of the A flat chord. Take any recording by 
Pachmann and you will find this elusive 
quality. 

Another page, and a 1921 Cortot programme. 
A great pianist with an extraordinary technique. 
Those sonorous fortissimos, whispering piani- 
issimos ; his magnificent rendering of Chopin’s 
Sonata ‘in B flat minor, the Funeral March 
movement played as though each note was a 
stab of pain. I well remember that night, for 
after the recital I fell down a flight of steps 
through sheer excitement. Music certainly 
goes to one’s head ! 

A 1912 Moiseiwitsch programme. A great 
artiste in all he touches, yet, in spite of his many 
interpretations, I. always associate him with 
Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz. Remembering those 
flying hands I immediately think of his Chopin 
playing and marvel at the comparison. Such a 
delicate touch here, most especially in the 
Nocturnes. These comparisons prove the 
artist’s great technique.... Moiseiwitsch 
may thunder furiously at times, but he can also 
murmur. He is a great pianist whose greatness 
remains unchanged throughout the years. 

A D’Albert programme comes next. 
D’Albert, pupil of Liszt, considered the only 
one who truly represented the spirit of the 
famous school of Liszt. People were naturally 
sceptical about this; they had heard it all 
before in connection with other pianists. Great 
things are always expected from anyone who 
was one time pupil of the enigmatic Liszt. But 
results are not always as one would wish. This 
time, it was different. D’Albert came, played, 
and conquered. His treatment of Debussy’s 
‘* Jardins sous le pluie” was really wonderful. 

Yet another page . . . a Mark Hambourg 
programme ; a pianist who holds his public in 
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a mighty grip. Originality is his middle name! 
He possesses the quality necessary to create a 
mental riot. I well remember his interpretation 
of Chopin’s Black Key Study. He raced through 
it like a fire engine ; then he played it again and 
—shades of Pachmann—his delicate, almost 
ethereal touch amazed everybody. I’ve an 
idea he plays just as he feels, and I don’t think 
he feels the same many minutes together! .. . 
An amazing technician with many fine record- 
ings to his credit. Take his beautiful treatment 
of Liszt’s ‘“* Réve D’Amour.” One does not 
forget such things, and it is this which makes 
one realise that it is not his thunderings one 
remembers best. It is that poetic touch which 
so often emerges in his treatment of Chopin. 

Next comes a 1928 Paderewski programme. 
He had passed the zenith of his powers, and 
that night Chopin suffered from a little too much 
rubato. There were wrong notes, some fumbling 
at the difficult passages. I realised keenly that 
this was not the lion-maned pianist who once 
took the musical world by storm. I realised, too, 
that the autumn of life had laid its hand upon 
him. But in the Beethoven Sonata a little of the 
old divine spark flared up. . . . Such moments 
live in the memory when countless other things 
have faded away. 

Another great artist is next in my scrapbook, 
perhaps the greatest of modern coloratura 
sopranos. Galli-Curci, a singer with definite 
views on modern tendencies in music... . 
“Simplicity is everything, but nowadays truth 
is distorted to the point of caricature.’’ She 
asserted that composers have drifted so far from 
simplicity that it is impossible to discover it. 
How very true this is, for is not beauty simplicity 
and simplicity beauty ? This applies to music 
more than to any other art. Music should 
begin where poetry leaves off. 

There are many more pages in the scrapbook. 
. . « Pouishnoff, Sauer, Ysaye, Kubelik, Irene 
Scharrer, and so on. Enough pages to lift 
me out of myself when I again return home 
irritable, tired, depressed, and sick to death of 
the outside world. To quote Walter de la Mare: 


‘““When music sounds, gone is the earth I know. 
And all her lovely things even lovelier grow ; 
Her flowers in vision flame, her forest trees 
Lift burdened branches stilled with ecstasies.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THz GRAMO- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Choral Works 

Now that Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius and 
Verdi’s Requiem have been issued complete I 
notice that a number of readers are asking for 
various other choral works to be issued. I 
wonder whether these readers stop to consider 
how many people will buy these works com- 
plete ? 

A friend of mine recently purchased new 
German recordings of Bach’s St. Afatthew 
Passion and Mozart’s Requiem—excellent record- 
ings by the superb Bruno Kittel Choir with 
Walther Ludwig among the soloists—but who, 
in these days, can afford to spend three hours 
listening to the St. Matthew Passion ? Further- 
more, the price in England, when it includes 
purchase tax, would be prohibitive. 

Under these circumstances I feel that the 
Gramophone Company have done as much as 
can be expected of them in issuing two choral 
works complete. 


B.A.O.R. 





(Gnr.) A. B. STEPHENSON. 
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“Anonymous ”’ Artists 


It is not surprising that orchestral players 
remain in obscurity, when Mr. Robin Gregory 
continues the practice which he deplores by 
naming only two, one already famous and the 
other dead, in his otherwise admirable article 
in the November issue. 
Nottingham. James S. BRAMWELL. 


Continental Obituary 


In my article of last month, I expressed the 
hope that some of the artists, whose death has 
been announced during the years of the war, 
should turn out to be still alive after all. I am 
happy to report that this has been proved to 
be the case with the French baritone, Andre 
Bauge, who was reported to have been killed in 
an air raid on Paris. This rumour originated 
in the fact that his house in Maissons-Laffitte 
was destroyed by a bomb. Personally Bauge 
escaped, and he is still singing at present. 

On the other hand I have learned about the 
passing of three prominent French singers. 

Lina Falk was a concert singer who recorded 
for the Anthologie Sonore. Germaine Cernay 
was perhaps the best mezzo-soprano France has 
possessed since the days of Susanne Brohly. 
She was equally prominent at the Opera 
Comique as in concert, and all her many 
Odeon and Columbia records are examples of 
the true French style at its very best. Among 
her last recordings was the complete Pelléas et 
Mélisande, in which she sang the role of 
Génévievé, although I once heard her do 
Mélisande herself in a broadcast. It has 
always been a puzzle to me why this singer 
never acquired world-fame. Perhaps the 
typically French dislike to travel was the 
cause of this, the same reason why such excel-. 
lent singers of the past like Fugére, Delmas, 
Soulacroix, Vaguet and so many others never 
acquired fame in foreign countries. No better 
Bach-singing can be heard anywhere than on 
Cernay’s Columbia record of an air from the 
Christmas Oratorio “ Siontiens-toi préte.”’ 

Alice Raveau, who died recently, belonged 
to an elder generation, having made her 
gramophone debut on Odeon in the old 
10} inch days before 1914. After that she sang 
extensively on Pathé, but became famous 
overnight with her complete Orphée recording 
which was issued in England by Columbia. It 
is a pity that her other records are not equally 
well-known there, as she was one of the fore- 
most exponents of the French “ Lied.”” One of 
the most intelligent of singers her prime lasted 
until the end, though she must have been well 
over ‘sixty when she died. With Cernay and 
Raveau, France has lost two of its very best 
singers, artists of the type that carried on a 
great tradition rapidly becoming extinct. 
Ritter-Ciampi is one of the last remaining 
members of that rapidly dwindling group of 
painstaking artists who know of no artistic 
compromise. 

From Brussels the death has been reported of 
Claudine Boons, prima-donna of the Monnaie. 
She made a few electrical records on Belgian 
Polydor. Originally a concert artist, she 
entered the operatic field 18 years ago, but 
limited her activities almost exclusively to 
Belgium, where she was highly appreciated. 

As to Mr. Madgwick’s theory about the 
Caruso/Ruffo recording, I can’t see there is any 
doubt that the passage in question was sung by 
Caruso himself. I have tested the record 
twelve times in succession, and I can’t discover 
any break in the phrasing. Besides, Caruso’s 
expressive baritonal lower register is very much 
in evidence on countless solo records, where he 
had no Ruffo handy to help him out! Speak- 
ing about oddities in duets however, I wonder 
whether collectors have ever noticed that on the 
old “‘ Mira o Norma,”? by Gluck and Homer, 
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the roles were reversed, i.e. that Gluck — the 
part of Adalgisa, and *Homer that of Norma, 
until the voices join, where they take their 
proper places? As the role of Adalgisa was 
originally written for a lyric soprano there is 
nothing strange in this. 


Den Haag, Holland. Leo RIeMeEns. 


Opera in Italy 


It has been interesting to read articles and 
quotations received from time to time from 
music-lovers in Italy. I have served in Italy 
since September, 1943, and, as an ardent lover 
of music, I have revelled in the manifold 
opportunities of enjoying Italian Grand Opera 
sung by famous artists. But to say that 
audiences have been composed so greatly of 
British troops attending purely from a sense of 
curiosity is, I suggest, most untrue. 

When the San Carlo Theatre in Naples 
ventured its season of Opera early in 1 a 
certain number of troops may have atten ed 
“La Bohéme ”’ and “ II Barbiere di Siviglia ”’ 
somewhat sceptically, but when lesser-known 
operas such as “‘ Andrier Chenier ” were staged, 
no one will convince me that the hundreds of 
British troops who queued for tickets over an 
hour before the box-office was due to open, 
were doing so simply because opera was still a 
novelty ! 

I rather deplore the occasional references to 
the fact that Gigli can “ still sing.” I have yet 
to hear an Italian tenor to equal him ; his voice 
betrays very little deterioration, in spite of the 
passing of time. 

Tito Schipa appeared in “ L’ Elixir d’Amour”’ 
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during a season of open-air opera in Bologna 
a few months ago, and although a trifle short- 
winded, well proved his long-established repu- 
tation ; he is still a tremendous favourite in this 
country. A word of praise, too, is due Lina 
Pagliughi, who has made many appearances at 
Sunday Orchestral Concerts in Forli; she has 
become a great favourite with British troops. 
She invariably granted many encores, and when 
on one occasion she sang “‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,” in English, the applause which fol- 
lowed surpassed any other of that evening. 
Unquestionably, we in uniform are grateful 
for the music Italy has offered us. 
C.M.F., Italy. (Sgmn.) C. Ewins. 


The “ Alice’’ Records 

H.M.V. have now completed the series of 
** Alice in Wonderland ” records and a very 
charming set they are as your reviewer says: 
‘“* In some cases better than the original discs.” 

For those who have both sets it is possible to 
play them in the following sequence thus 
making a complete symposium : 


C3243 Part 1 7. C3245 pene I 
2. C3457 5, 1 8. C3458, 
3- C3243 5, 2 g. Cg245 5, 2 
4 C3244 ,, 1 10. C3458 ,, 2 
5. C3244 4, 2 11. C3459 5, 3 
6. C3457 2 12. C3459 », 4 


Should an auto-coupled set ever be issued 
this is the order in which the sides should be 
arranged. I need hardly add that in my 
judgment they are reproduced best on acoustic 
gramophones. 

A delightful Christmas gift. 

Bacup. (Rev.) L. D. GrirriTH, F.R.S.A. 





GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Will reporting Secretaries kindly note that we 
can only publish dates of meetings, and those 
on by the 15th of each month. 


—Barnes Gramophone Circle. Hon. 


Sec., Miss R. H. Matthews, 66, Church Road, 
Barnes, S.W.13. Meeting December 20th. 
BATH.—City of Bath Gramophone Society 


Meetings December 7th and 21st = Drawing 
Room of the Pump Room at 7 
WwW. F. Am Esher House. 


quiries to ig ery, 
Chaucer Road, Bath. 

BEBINGTON ae Graham B. Reason, of 4). 
Rocklands Avenue, Bebington, is endeavouring 
to form a Gramophone Society, Cm would like 
to hear from readers in that distri 

BEDFORD.—Bedford Gramophone Society. 
Hon, Sec., Mr H. G. Smith, 99, Kimbolton Road, 
Bedford. Meetings every Monday at 7.30 p.m.. 
at 13, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. New mem- 
bers invited. 

BEXLEYHEATH. — Bexley Borough Music 
Society Record Circle. Hon. Sec., Miss A. Wh 
mouth, 89, Hillingdon Road, Barnehurst. Meet- 
ing 7th December, Methodist Church Hall, Bex- 
leyheath, 8.15 p.m. 

BLA —- URN? — Blackburn Gramophone 
Hon. Sec., Miss Alice Goldsmith, 27, 
December 10th, 
yy ew members 


Societ 


Society. Hon ec., Mr. D. J. Thornton, 47, 
Wellington Walk. Henleaze, r . Meetings 
Victoria Methodist Church, > oe Road, 
Dee 3rd and 17th, at ™m. 

CHELMSFORD, — ‘Gheimstord Gramophone 
society, Hon. Sec.. Miss M. Clay, ‘ Carrig- 
more,”’ Hill Road Gheimstord. a Decem- 
ber 4th and 18th at Mid-Essex Technical Col- 
lege, Market Road, at 7 p.m 

CHELTENHAM. — a enham Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec . &. W. Je a 15, Fair- 
field Park Road; Ghelte nham. eetings Decem- 
ber 4th and 18th, Art “Gallery. , 4 Street. 


at 7.30 p.m. 

DONCASTER.—Doncaster Gramohpons Society. 
Meetings are held fortnightly at the Services 
Club, Meetings 
December 12th, 1946. 
Hon, Sec., Mr. J. Richardson, 15, Granby Cres- 
cent, Doncaster. 

DUDLEY.—Dudley Recorded Music Society. 
Hon. Sec., Arthur H. D. Pugh, 68, Priory Road. 
Dudley. Meetings December 7th and 21st in 
Baptist Church Hall, Priory Road, at 7.20 p.m. 
he and current literature from Hon. Sec. 

DULWICH.—Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramo- 
phone pa Hon. Sec., Mr.’ M 
Broadfield Road, Catford, S.E.6. Me 
December 14th and 28th at All Saifits’ Church 
mae Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, S.E.26, at 
.45 p.m. 


Po a ag o> Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Mr. F. J. Kelly, 20, Oakley Road, Rane- 
na Meetings December 5th and 12th. 

FY =o —Fylde Gramophone Society Hon 
Sec., Mr. W. H. Jarvis, 43, High Gate, Fleet. 
wood. Meeting December 12th. 

HARROW.—Kodak Works Gramophone Society. 
Hon. Sec., H. E. B. Grimshaw, Kodak Recrea- 
tion Society, Kodak Hall, Weltdetons, Middz. 
Meetings December 13th and 27th at 7.30 p.m. 
at Kodak Hall, Wealdstone. The general public 
are welcomed. 

HULL.—Hull Gramophone Society. 
Mr. F. C. Gardner, 63, Westminster Avenue, 
Hull. Meetings Y PL. George Street, December 
5th, llth and 19th, 

LITTLEHAMPT ON — Pittlehampton Gramo- 
Prospective members welcomed. 


Hon. Sec., 


phone Society. 


Particulars from Hon. Sec., Miss I. B. Jones, 
39, Cornwall Road, Littlehampton. 
LONDON.—North-east London Gramophone 


. Hon. Sec., Mrs. G. Natbolsky, 180, High- 
bury New Park, Highbury. 5. Meetings at 

Y.W.C.A., “628. — Tottenham, N.17, 
p Ad. , at 7 

LONDON.—West tondon Gramophone Society. 
= Ee, Mrs. Arthur Young, 46, Cleveland 
Squa W.2. Meeting December 10th at 46, 
Cleveland Square, Bayswater. 

EWBURY ee and = a Gramo- 
sheme Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. B. Cox, 12, 
Wendan Road, and H. Blundy, 11, bieadow’ Road, 
— alternate Wednesdays at 7 

ORPINGTON. ee and District “Music 
Society. Hon. Sec., H. ee. “ Tolverne,”’ Fel- 
stead Road, Orpington. Meetings December 3rd 
and 17th. 

SANDERSTEAD. — Sanderstead Guemcoheme 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. P. Brierley, 19, Lim 
Meadow Avenue, Sanderstead. Meetings Deomp- 
br 3rd and 17th, at Old Mid-Whitgiftian Club 
House, Lime Meadow Avenue, at 7.45 p.m. 

SLOUGH. —— Saeene ang Music 
Society. Hon. Sec.. ss B. F. Garsden, Meadow- 
sweet, London Road, “slough. 
Monday at 7.30 p.m. in Hall rear of 10, The 
Grove, Slough. ew members invited. 

SOUTHGATE. —Palmers Green and Southgate 
Gramophone Society. Hon. Sec.. Miss I. M. 
Collyer, 8, Forestdale, Southgate, N.14. Meeting 
Decamber llth at Walker Hall, The Green, 
Southgate, at 7.30 p.m 

STOKE-ON-TRENT.—The Potterics 
phone Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. 
Ash Bank, Bucknall, Stoke. ee Meetings 
at Addison Street Schoolroom, Birches Head, 
Hanley, December 3rd and 17th, at 7.15 p.m 

SUN: —- a?” — a Gramophone 
Pe Mr. T. Rees, ‘ Tunstall 

A..F. “Road, “dendecene. Meeting 
December 5th in — Church School Hall, 
Stockton Road, at p.m 


Meetings each 


Gramo- 
E. Beard, 99, 








go 


WALSALL.—Walsall_ Recorded Music Society. 
Hon. Sec., Mr. A. Caira, “ Terfyn,” Lichfield 
Road, Rushall, Walsall. Meetings December 7th 
and 2lst, at 7.30 p.m., in St. John Ambulance 
Assembly Rooms, Bradford Street, Walsall. 
Vacancies for new member 

WELLING.—Recorded Music Core Welling 
Civic Association. Hon. Sec., a M. Catter- 
mole, 55, Huxley Road, Welling. Meeting Decem~ 
ber i7th at Welling Library, at 7.45 p.m. New 
members invited. 

WHITLEY BAY.—Will any readers interested 
in forming a Gramophone, Society write or call 
Mr. Bland, 5, Exchange Buildings, Whitley Bay. 

WINDSOR.—Windsor and District a i 
Society. Hon. Sec. Mr. G. C. Osborn, High 
Street, Windsor. Meetings December ath, 14th 
and 2ist, at the Lecture Hall, Old County Boys’ 
School, Trinitv Place, Windsor, at 7.30 p.m 

WOLVERHAMPTON.— Wolverhampton Gramo- 
phone Society. Hon. Sec.. Arthur Willetts, 6, 
Wynn Road. Penn, Wolverhampton. Meetings 
December 6th and 20th in Green Room, Civic 
Hall, at 7.30 p.m. New members invited. 
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-M.V. B.1812, state py —Fox, 44, Bancroft 
Road, Newark Nott 
-M.V. Recora ay to hold up to 1,000, or 
two 400 Record ones; good price offered tor 
a good cabinet.—-10, Queensaale Crescent, 
Knowle, Bristol. 


N AHLER Kindertotenlieder, Strauss Closing 
+ Scene (Salome), Macbeth.—Lewin, 60, Em- 
bassy House, London, N.W.6. 











MA4S#LER “Das Lied”; *‘ Gurrelieder ’’; ‘* Pas 
d’Acier ’’; Debussy Pelléas (H.M.V. 5 
Brahms String Quartets, Quintets (H.M.V. 
Mozart Divertimento, K.563. Cash or exchange. 
—34, Coneydale, Welwyn Garden. 
i a fibred only, DA.296, 933, 1111, 
1813, 457, DB.340, 343. 1095; also 2-052021, 
2-052024, '2-052028.—Write Box No. 710. 











The “ Gonmegiens ” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section «.4 the rate of threepence — word, with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will “be treated as 
trade. If a box numbér is used an extra ls. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. Letters to Box Numbers 
should be posted to ‘‘ Office”’ address as stated 
below. All advertisements should arrive by the 
18th of any month. and must be prepaid by the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
“The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 





WANTED 


Ac Electric Turntable with Pick-up.—Plank, 
44°39, Cambridge Road, Carshalton, Surrey. 


COUSTIC and Electrical Vocals and Instru- 
mentals; anv quantity purchased from any- 
where: fairest prices.—Box No. 885 
Alt kinds fibred Classical Records; excellent 
prices for large or small lots.—Box No. 832. 
LBUMS wanted. Pre-war Record Albums of 
any kind, also Albums for complete works; 
state prices. Magnus, 19, Eton Hall, Chalk 
Farm, London, W.3. 
AM anxious to purchase any of Dick Todd’s 
Recordings; must be in a fairly good condi- 
tion; will pay reasonable price.—Write 518, Hat- 
field Road, St. Albans, Herts. 
A READER in Australia wishes to purchase the 
deleted recordings of Bruckner’s Symphonies 
Nos. 4 and 7.—Write K. McIntyre, 29, Stewart 
Street, Devonport. Tasmania, Australia. 
BANNER, Bluebird, Domino, Emerson, Gennett, 
Harmony, -Melptone, Paramount Catalogues. 
Write Box No 839. 























ONTHLY LETTER ”’ for Nov., 1939, or typed 
4 copy. Also Bauer's * Historical Records ' 
and Columbia Numerical Catalogue.—Butcher, 
Park Gate, Bromsgrove, Worcs. 
MB: 1234, MR.2722, Voices of Stars; FB.1642, 
Teddy Bears’ Picnic, Biffo Quintet; FB.2084, 
Colonna Songs, St. Hilda Band, bour and 
Love.—Carter, Histon Road, Cottenham. 
Pe as DB.3445-3447, wanted; fibred.— 
Box No. 835. 
PORTABLE Gramophone, preferably H.M.V.; 
_ must be in good condition; state price.— 
Miss Jackson. Monk’s Pool, Lymington, Hants. 
PRIVATE Coilections Bought for Cash. Good 
prices given.—Write Box No. 98. 
URCELL.—Any discs by Allin, Leeds Choir, 
Bernard Pessl.—Box No. 886. 
ECORvVING Schumann “ Kinderscenen,” Op. 
15, piano; gg price. BP an London Road, 
Dereham, Norfolk. 
ECORDS WANTED.—Somebody Stole My Gal 
(Bix), Parlo, R.161; Dark Town Strutters 
Ball (Miff Mole), Parlo, R.3326; Louisiville Lou 
(Novelty Orch.), Regal, G.8029; Brown Sugar 
(Raymond Dance _ Regal, G.8804. Also 
Regal Discs, G.7533 to G.8099.—MclIntyre, 4, 
Brooklands Road. Weybridge, Surrey. 
Recon. Albums, pre-war, in good condition, 
to hold twelve inch records; reasonable 
price paid. Details Box Office.—Box No. 908. 
Risteins. gual ae X.8806-7 (Wallen- 
steins Camp: Indy); H.M.V. C.2041 
‘Jubel’’  Ovt.); Col 9175 (St. George’s 
Singers) ; DX.133 (St. George’s Chapel Choir); 
H.M.V. B.8457 (Marche Symphonique).—Box 79. 


S° HUMANN, Etudes Symphoniques (Cortot), 
DB.1325-7 (45s. offered); Schubert, Hun- 
garian Divertissement, DB.3529-32; Military 
Marches, DB.3527-8 (Schnabels duet); Moments 
Musicaux, DB.3358-60; Duo, DB.1465-7 (Kreisler 
and Rachmaninov) .—Appleton, 29, Dudley Walk, 
Wolverhampton. 
SALOME Closing Scene, French H.M.V., 
DB.4933; state price.—Moberly, 4, Granville 
Road, Littlehampton. 
G TILL and Photographs of ‘“‘ Hutch.’”’—Write 
12, Homecroft Road, Sydenham, S.E.26. 









































BEETHOVEN Quartets, Nos. 3, 4 and 6; ’Cello 
Sonata, DB.3065-6; Haydn Concerto, DB.3293- 
4-5; £1 per record; fibred. Hockley House, Ash- 
over, nr. Chesterfield. 
OPY of ‘Record Collector’s Guide,” by 
Julian Moses; good price given.—Anderson, 
16, North Silver Street, Aberdeen. 
DELIUs Society complete, or single albums, 
preferably fibred; state price.—Box No. 829. 











;LECTRIC Motor. twelve-inch Turntable.— 
Atkinson. 62. Beech Road. Hale, Cheshire. 





F AURE scequiem, Morea; toreign catalogues, 
— 1925-33.—Clough, Kingswood, Upper Colwyn 
ay. 
FrIBRED Records urgently required of Schorr, 
D.2112; Ponselle, DB.1274—DB.872; Dal 
Monte ‘‘Regimento”’ Arias; Alda “ Gianni 
Schicchi’’ Aria; Bori, ‘‘ Violetera,’”” Pampanini, 
LX.239.—Hawkins, 42, Kingshill Drive, Kenton, 
ome, Middlesex. 








a gy —- yd — at reason- 
able price, a Player Gramophone, in 
condition.—Box No. 846. <i _— 
", T= Gramophone,” Sept., 1908, to Dec., 1941, 
unbound; must be clea state price.— 
Hants. Post Office, Highcliffe, Christehurch, 








RANSATLANTIC JAZZ,” all illustrations.— 
Cunningham, Nairn Avenue, Kirkcaldy 
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ANTED.—“ Here comes my Ball and Chain,” 
coon, Saunder’s Orchestra, H.M.V B.5653. 
i ae 82, Lower Road, Rotherhithe. “London, 





WANTED.—_Becthoven Society Piano Sonatas 
by Schnabel, Album Nos. 1 and 2 (automatic 
coupling preferred); perfect condition.—W. H. 
Andrew. ‘ Reporter ’’ Office, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
WANTED urgently the following recordings by 
Fritz Soot; Nur Eine Waffe Taugt (Parsi- 
fal), Forging Songs’ (Siegfried), Tannhauser’s 
Pilgrimage. Also any other recordings by this 
artist. Preferred to accept your own price.— 
Eves, 149, Adelaide Road. N.W.3. Primrose 1316. 
ANTED.—DB.7508 to complete ‘“‘ Eroica”’; 
also ‘‘Gramophone,”’ Volumes XVI and 
XVII.—2, Evelyn Crescent, Southampton. 
ANTED.—Any kind of Photographs of John 
Barbirolli, Malcolm Sargent and Constant 
Lambert.—Miss Gray, 1, Lancaster Road, New- 
castle, Staffs. 
ANTED. — Decca  CA.8044-46, | Waldstein 
Sonata, played by Kempf. ‘—Young, 4, 
Kingsbury Square, Aylesbury. 
ANTED.—Columbia, Harold Williams’ Grand- 
father’s Clock; state condition.—Peregrine, 
Rectory. Barry. Glam. 
ANTED.—Records, fibred only: H.M.V. 
EG.3514, EH.416; Decca PO.5100, LY.6023, 
CA. 8043.—Walters, 20, Regent Road, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham. 


























'HREE H.M.V. Records, Yvonne Printemps 
singing ‘‘ The Three Waltzes. ”’__Wiggens, 15, 
The Uplands, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 3. 





U RGENTLY wanted, Parlopnone R.2691.—Rae, 
Macintosh and Co., Ltd., 39, George Street, 
Edinburgh. 


URGENTLY required.—Joseph Schmidt, R.1550; 

Mattinata, R.1565: Tell Me To-night, -* 1932; 
M’Appari, R.2074; Elisir d’ Amore, R.2098; Turan- 
dot, R.2572; Love’s Longing.—Liff, 30, Wellesley 
Court, Maida Vale. London. W. 








FFIBRED Records wanted: Symphonies, Instru- 
mental, Vocal, Deletions, Foreign.—Box 867. 
FOLLOWING Telefunkens: Beethoven’s 8th 
(Mengelberg); Mozart’s 32nd; Bach, Passa- 
caglia and Fugue; Sibelius,. First Kiss; fibred 
onlv.—100, Maple Road. Bristol. 
FORCE OF DESTINY, DB.1172, De Luca and 
Martinelli; good condition essential.—Write 
Allen. 44, Merland Rise. Epsom 
(JESEKING, LB.53, 56, LX.772, 813.—Baker, 
AJ 190, Waverley Road, Reading. 
(;OLDMARK, Overture, ‘‘In Spring ’’; Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Berceuse, ‘‘ Sadko’’; Rubinstein. 
Valse Caprice (Friedman); Chopin, Scherzo, Op. 














20, and Prelude Op. 45 (Niedzielski): Study, 
Op. 10, No. 11 (Scharrer); Study, Op. 25, No. 5 
(Dorfmann).—Box No. 883. 





-.M.V. French Language Text-book and Key- 

book.—Gelsthorpe, 10, Gissing Road, Lupset, 
Wakefield. 

.M.V. Deletions: Overture, ‘ Benvenuto Cel- 

lini’’ (D.2060-1) ‘“Isie of the Dead’ 
(2011-3 or auto). Overture (‘* Force of Destiny "’) 
(DB.4642).-- Cunningham, 69, Belhaven Terracc, 
Wishaw, Lanarkshire. 





TRGENTLY WANTED.—H.M.V. BD.542 (Holly- 

wood Hotel Seln.); B.8790 (Fleet’s Lit Up- 

F. Day); B.3195 (He’s so Unusual; I’d do any- 
thing to you).—Box No. 79. 


Ww Agatha’s Aria, Bassoon Concerto 
um Bayreuth (L.2007-17).—58, Mount 
ouena Brentwood Essex. 
ANTED.-—H.M.V. C.1699, American in Paris, 
second record.—J. Merrifield, 30, Tremaine 
Road. Anerley. London. 


WANTED urgently.—H.M.V. B.3687 (Tallulah 
Bankhead), B.3168 (Gloria Swanson), B.3567 
(Bebe Dani¢ls), B.8909 (Joan Crawford), E.517 
(Dolnesdel Rio). B.2070 (Delysia).—Kendal, New- 
stead. Altrincham. Cheshire. 











-canini), 8s. 6d. record. 





ANTED.—Record Cabinet for 500 Records. 
—State condition and price to Maurice, 35, 
Marine Parade Eastbourne 





ANTED.—-Record of old favourite, ‘‘Chicago’’; 
state price.—Parkinson. 218, Hornby Road. 
Blackpool. 


ANTED.—Columbia FB.2833,. DB.901; reason- 
able price paid.—Smith, 120, Widmore 
Road, Bromley, Kent. 





ANTED.—“ Bar Mitzvah,” by Rev. Bryll, 
Parlophone Educational Record, PO.58, made 
1937.—Shuter, 141, Maida Vale, W.9. Cunning- 
ham_ 3714. 
2 /6 EACH paid for - wae Record Cata- 
logues.—BM/HWK W.C. 
91/- PER RECORD sarod re Piano 








Concerto (Victor); | Bod Wagner 
Overture (Telefunken); Sigurd”’ Overture; 
Poéme (Witkowski). 15/. offered: Carnival 


(Svendsen); Bonne Chanson (Fauré). 10/- 
offered: Any aanaeee Sonoré, Oiseau-Lyre 
records; Namouna (Lalo); Concerto (Falla); 
Schlarafenland (Riisager); es Shylock” (Fauré). 
Also wanted: Boyd Neel recordings; ‘‘Ruddigore”’; 
Mahler works: Delius Society; eger works. For 
sale: Brahms: Quintet (Serkin), 40/-; Zigeuner- 
lieder, 15/-; Trio 101, 16/-; ‘ Swing "’ records, 
42/-; Hu ugo Wolf, Volume ‘ion Offers? Also 
various foreign. deletions.—Box No. 881. 
£2 OFFERED tor Prokofiev Pas D’Acier; must 
e fibred or little used.— Keys, Greystones, 
Salthill’ Chichester, Sussex. 








FOR SALE 


Acoustic and electric Operatic Deletions; 
also Orchestral Works, Symphonies, Con- 
certos, etc. Urgently wanted, De Lucia’s Records, 
especially “Ecco Ridente,’’ Bonci’s (Fonotipia) 
and other Celebrity Artists. Copy Baur’s ‘! His- 
torical Records.”—Spicer, 45, Morley Road, East 
Twickenham, Middlesex. 

ATTISTINI, Chaliapin, Fleta, Gerhardt, 

Leider, Melba, Seinemeyer, Kurz, Thill, many 
others. s.a.e.—Box No. 831. 

ELLINCIONI (Mefistofele), Fabbri owe 
fine; best bids over £40 each.—Box No. 
BEETHOVEN Piano Sonata Society, Vol. 5, = 

war album; exchange Brahms Song, Handel, 
Mozart Opera, or Lied von der Erde Society, 
= offer.—Clough, Kingswood, Upper Co wyn 
Ba 

















BEaTHOVEN Eroica (Weingartner), 45s.; Fifth 
(Toscanini), 28s.; Violin Concerto (Heifetz), 
33s. All fibred. Cail evening.—%, Manor Road, 
Upney, Barking. 
BlLece. Quartet (deleted), 6 records in perfect 
condition; fibred once only; with album.— 
Box No. 779. 
(CARDBOARD COVERS, three 10 in. offered for 
two 12 in; three “‘ war’* albums offered for 
4-5 page H.M.V. 
Street, Bristo). 
(COLUMBIA Portable Gramophone, latest wpe, 
as new; offers? Also Classical, Dan 
Records. Write details, state requirements, s.a. . 
Box No. 
CONCERTOS, Symphonies, new, unplayed:— 
Brahms Double (Casals); 
(Backhaus); Tchaikovsky (Horowitz) 
ssohn (Szigeti). 9s. record, including pre-war 
albums. Bethoven No. 4 (Schnabel); Symphonie 
Espagnole (Menuhin); Fran Symphony 
(Lampureux); Beethoven 8th (Boult) ; Suite No. 2 
Bach (Busch); Variations Haydn-Brahms (Tos- 
“Magic Flue”’ varia- 
tions (Casals); Haydn, Andante con variazioni 
(Kraus), 7s. 6d. record. ‘‘Choral’’ (Philadel- 
phia), 70s. Correspondence before remittances.— 
Evans. 13. Station Road. Alford. Lincolnshire. 
[DELETED Vocal Records; send stamp.—Thorn- 
ton, 107. Upper Rushton Road. Bradford. 
ELETIONS.—Froissart Overture, 20s.; Dream 
Children, 10s.; Beethoven Trio in G (Pasquier), 
24s.; Liszt, ‘‘Ruins Athens” Fantasia (Petri. 
L.P.O.), 20s.; also Mozart Concerto, K.414 (Kent- 
ner. Beecham), 23s.; Mahler, ‘Song of_the 
Earth,” what offers?; Wagner, Selgtried Idyll 
(Weingartner), 15s.: fibred only, s.a.e. nted: 
Liszt Ballade and ‘Benediction. ’ (Kentner)-—Box 
No. 857 








albums.—Blessley, 89a, Park 
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Built by Britain's foremost producers of Sound 
Amplification Equipment, the new PAM 25-watt 
Amplifier has been designed especially to render 
faithful reproduction from records. Operating on 
A.C. mains at all voltages from 200 to 250 it is 
powered by six valves (Class A.R.1, push-pull 
output) and the response is substantially level 
from 40-15,000 cycles. The pick-up socket has both 
magnetic pick-up and piezo pick-up connections, 
the input requirements of these two types being so 
different that this admittedly unusual feature is 
absolutely necessary for first-class reproduction 
from gramophone records. Ordinary records are 





by mail. 








The GRAMOPHONE 





MAKE THIS A RECORD CHRISTMAS —— 


More than ever this, the first peace-time Christmas for six years, will be a RECORD- 
giving year. Imhof’s are building up, as far as is humanly possible, stocks for personal 
_ shoppers, for owing to the still acute labour shortage and postal difficulties we cannot supply 


A FEW RADIO SETS—we have been fortunate in securing a limited supply of new radios 
for personal shoppers. But the supply is very limited. 


We ean now supply 
AMPLIFYING 
EQUIPMENT 


that gives you 
Perfect Reproduction 
from RECORDS 


intentionally lacking in bass and the two input 
circuits are specially designed to give full bass 
compensation. Standard equipment consists of 
Amplifier, two 10-watt loud-speakers, and High 
Fidelity Microphone on chromium floor stand at 
fifty-two guineas. We will gladly send you complete 
data and specification in return for a penny stamp, 
or better still, drop in at our showrooms and hear 
it personally. 


€fam eauiement 














IMHOFS 





IMHOF’S 


112-116 NEW OXFORD ST > LONDON : W.! 





(RETAIL) 
ESTABLISHED 1845 


LTD 


TEL: MUSEUM 5944 





x 


ELETIONS, 
(D’Alvarez), ©C.1841 
(Black Domino), B.8175 
(Organ), E.563 (De Greef), 

—Box No. 896 
DVYORaK, Symphonic Variations, Wood, 24s.; 
Beethoven Violin Concerto, Kreisler (Berlin 
State, Blech), 45s.; V. Williams, Tallis, Boyd 
Neel, 10s. All fibred.—Minter, 61, Beverley Cres- 
cent, Bedford. 
E- M. GiNN, “* Expert’’ Radiogramophone, in 
hand-made mahogany cabinet. completelv 
overhauled, reconditioned and guaranteed as new 
by its makers. Accept first offer of £70, free of 
purchase tax.—Apply E. M. Ginn, Expert Gramo- 
phones, Ltd., Ingerthorpe, Great North Road, 
London. N.2. 
*XPERTI” Acoustic Gramophone and stand, 
reconditioned by makers in 1941; in per- 
fect order, £30.—Tongue, Overnoons, Lodsworth, 
Petworth, Sussex. 


mint condition, DA.790 
(Feuersnot), DA.1264 
(Arabella), B.3578 


and others; s.a.e. 











The GRAMOPHONE 


RADIO-GRAM, H.M.V., walnut case, excellent 
reproduction, with Classical and Operatic 
recordings (250 approx.), all perfect, fibred, 
mostly in albums; price £60. (Sorry cannot 
separate.) Buyer collect.—40, Cedar Road, 
Bedford. 
RA4DI0GRAM, high quality, 12 watt, Haynes 
Amplifier, Haynes Senior L.S. wide range 
tone control; L.W.—M.W._ electric motor 
(H.M.V.); Piezo electric P.U.; in H.M.V. de Luxe 
walnut cabinet; £60 gns. Seen London suburb. 
—Write Box No. 806. 
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‘THE TRUMPET IN JAZZ, by Albert McCarthy. 


The most comprehensive study of Jazz Trum- 

Over 80 pages with 12 pages 
9d. brings this and details of 
the same series.— 
Victoria, 


peters ever made. 
discography. 3s. 
other jazz publications in 
Write, Citizen Press, Ltd. (Dept. TG), 
Egham, Surrey. 





YOUNG MAN would like to correspond with 
another Collector interested 


Recceseeae of all periods.—Please reply to Box 
796. 





RACHMANINOV Records.—Scherzo, 
mer Nights Dream, Harmonious Black- 
smith, 7s.; Carnaval, Schumann, 2l1s.; Im- 
promptu A flat, Schubert, Sarabande, Bach, 76.; 
Symphony 3, conductor Rachmaninov, 30s.; 
Violin Sonatas with Kreisler, Grieg C minor, 
25s.; Beethoven G major, 15s.; also Schumann 
Concerto, Hess, 15s.; Kikimora, Liadow (Boult), 
4s.—29. Elizabeth Street, Leicester. 


* Midsum- 





FIBRED BAX 3, Score, 30s.; Walton Viola Con- 
certo. score, 22s. 6d.; Sibelius Vol. IV, score 
Concerto. auto. 55s.; Gerhardt, 1939, Private 
Recording Album, one missing. Offers? Sen 
packing.—48, All Saints Road, Cheltenham. 
‘itoocv 19 new conalion.—eethoven Sym- 
phonies, Concertos, Sibelius Symphonies, 
Scheherezade (Stokowski), Brahms 2nd (Schna- 
bei), Elgar lst. Rachmaninov 3rd Symphony and 
Concerto (Horowitz), all auto. Also Emperor 
(Schnabel), Franck Symphony, Stokowski), Elgar 
Faistaif, Lalo Cello Concerto (French), Sibelius 
Sth (soussevitsky), 4th (Stokowski), Schubert 
Trio (Elly Ney), Moment Musicaux (Schnabel), 
lchaikovsky lst (Horowitz), Hansel and Gretel, 
4 records (not auto). Also 100 Records in record 
box with numbered cards, including eighty 12-in. 
Operatic, Classical and several valuable dele- 
tions. Specific requests, details, offers, s.a.e.— 
10. Queensdale Crescent. Knowle, Bristol. 
Piseev kecoras, inciuaing Standard Works, 
Deletions. Foreign.—Pinner 3125 evenings 
and week-ends. 
;.i.G. Sounabox converted to ** Dynamic” by 
Ginn, £3. Another not converted, — 
Baker, ‘‘ Vyners,’”’ Pitchcombe, Stroud, Glos. 
(;AnRARD 10B double spring Motor, 3 gns.; 
N.G.S. Records. Offers?—Wood, 84, Hunting- 
ton Road, York. 
"Ca we bee. Vols. 8 and 9, bound, June, 
(1935 ‘missing), 
bound. i (Col.), 
Tristan complete, perfect.—80, Leonard Road, 
Birches Head. Stoke-on-Trent. 
‘RAMOPHONE,”’ July, 1943—December, 1945. 
First reasonable offer acepted.—Barlow, 
Newchapel, Stoke-on-Trent. 
\RAMOPHONE,” January, 1941, to October, 
1943.--Offers to Preston, 46, Marine Drive, 
Hest Bank, Lancaster. 
H M.V 523 Radiogram, 
guaranteed by makers. 
appointment only.—Box 8 
H-™’. Radiogramophone, Model 801, auto- 
matic change; nearest offer to £90.—Hodg- 
kin. 23. Jubilee Place. London, S.W.3. 


























reconditioned and 
39 gns.;: seen by 





Rtcevkvs (many deletions), Orchestral, Instru- 
mental, Vocal, fibred, s.a.e. ansom, 84, 
Swakeleys Drive, Ickenham, Uxbridge. 
ECORWS, Deletions, etc., Orchestral, 
mental (many _ piano), Operatic, 
stamp for details.—Box No. 703. 
OSAMUNDE Overture Entracte; Aida Grand 
March; Hungarian Dances; Ravel’s Bolero; 
Weber's Invitation Waltz; Tales Vienna Woods; 
Blue Danube; Sieeping Beauty Waltz; Chopin's 
Funeral March; Conductors Stokowski, Sa1gent, 
Fiedler, Hertz.—Further details, Crosse, 38, Col- 
lington Avenue, Bexhill. 
YTOUNVBOXES, E.M.G., ditto (with Expert 
Diaphram).—Offers to Ward, 12, Belgrave 
Mount. Wakefield. 
ELEFUNK&N, Beethoven Violin Concerto 
(Kulemkamff) (edge first record slightly 
qupped), Fourth Symphony (Mengelberg, auto- 
matic), Brahms Third (Jocham). Ginn External 
Horn Gramophone. universal motor, ‘Senior 
soundbox, Ouders_ invited.—Hardy, Chichester 
House, Chichester Terrace, Brighton, 
HE GRAMOPHONE,” Vois. 16 and 17, un- 
ound, in good condition. What offers?— 
Write Box No. 2000. 
*CHALBOVSSK Y Serenade (Boult), auto, 
22s. 6d.; Romeo and Juliet (Lambert), 15s.; 
Mendelssohn Concerto (Suigett), 30s.; Chopin 
2nd (Cortot), auto, 30s.; Haydn Quartet D 
minor, Op. 76, 15s.; Kespigni *‘ Fountains’ 
(Coates), 15s.; Ravel Introauction and Allegro. 
Offers? ‘Fibred as new.— -Nightingale, 21, Marine 
Square, Brighton. 
KROL “Requiem,” D.1751—D.1759, complete. 
Wanted, ‘Magic Flute’’ Society compiete. 
—Offers to Box No. 800. $ 
150 — Swing wiscs; many cut-outs; call, 
S.a.e. for details. —Prowting, 27, 
neem. Ruislip, Middlesex. Ruislip 2u12. 
1945 Vuv vnannei, i-vaive Amplifier, twin 
Speakers and volume controis, as new, 
£14. Wanted: Rachmaninov’s lst Concerto, 
Capriccio Italien, ‘Egmont, Leonora No. 3 
Dvorak’s 2na auto.—6z4, Rainham Road South, 
Dagenham, Essex. 





Instru- 
Vocal; 





























H™. Re-Entrant Oak Model 193, perfect con- 
dition, £25; Record Cabinet 35s.; Records, 
35, £5; ‘‘The Gramophone,” August, 1944, to 
date, 20s.; ‘‘ Opera at Home.”’ ffers?—Box 814. 
ZANELLI DB.1173, Franci DB.1154, Thill 
LFX.152, Grieg D.803, Falla Nights DX.188- 
90, Siegfried Album 94 and D.1836, Busch-Serkin 
DB.1809-6. Kol Nidrei LX.131, Merli L.2061, Sheri- 
dan-Pertile DB1119, Crooks DB.1598, DB.2093, 
Decca Fliedermaus, new or fibred. Offers? Many 
Decca, Parlophone, H.M.V. Classical.—Sander- 
son. Borthwick Mains, Hawick. 
\ {ANY deleted new Vocal Operatics and some 
+ others ‘s.a.e. please.—Box No. 898. 
\fOvEL 101 Portable H.M.V. Gramophone in 
perfect condition, black case, complete with 
waterproof cover, £5. “Cooke, 4, Hopton Road, 
Hereford. 
\f URPHY A.26c Console, A.C. mains Receiver, 
30 gns.; also Murphy A48 R.G. auto-change 
Radiogramophone, 60 gns.—Greatrex, 9, Wex- 
ham Road. Slough. 
EW Portable Gramophones, “ Apollo,’ 
bia, H.M.V. Mayfair; 
“P.” Ta. Princes Parade. N 
FFERS invited for greatest rarities. 
Albani, De Reszke, Lehmann, _Litvinne, 
Maurel, Van Dyck. Van Rooy.—Box No. 511. 
Pick-Up. -Rothermel Crystal Super Pick-up; 
splendid cendition.—Chouler, Hay Brow, 
Scarborough. 

















’ Colum- 
—_— S.a.e.— 





Adams, 





Scalby, 





06 3 VOUAL veietions by Alire, Ansseau, Amato, 
Dal Monte, dvina, Farrar, "Nemeth. 
Wittrisch, oo etc. Also “ Harlie” Record 
Player, £10; a.e.—Liff, 121, Chaiknhill Roaa, 
Wembley, Middiesex. 
5 NUMBEKS of Vol. 1, “ ‘Lhe Gramophone,” 
Vols. 2 to 14, colour plates, etc.; unbound; 
H.M.V. Catalogue, 1914 tu 1925; Col. 23, 25,; 
Zono 1916 to 1927; bt 4" Face, etc. 168 monthly 
lists from 1919. H.M.V. Soundbox No. DA. 
U.S.A. Exhibition Box. Cromacoustic Box. 
H.M.V. Fibre Cutter.—A.K., 23, Brooklana 
Avenue, SRE 
24 LY. ris ** Gramopnone, ranging December, 
1942, sg November, 1945. Also 5 copies 
“*Tempo,”’ 1s. 3d. per copy, pust tree.—Box 453. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MANAGERESS required, a i Dept.; 
prospects excellent.—Apply J. G. Windows. 
Ltd.. 4-7, Central Arcade, Ro -on-Tyne 1. 
PIANISTS, Violinists, Lightning Fingers, In- 
creased Stretch, Flexible Wrist, Octave 
poates made easy.’ Vibrato and Tone Produc- 
tion (if a violinist or ’cellist). Descriptive book- 
let (24d. stamp), “‘ Finger Magic,’’ from Princi- 
pal, Cowling Institute, 71, Albion House, New 
Oxford Street, W.C.1 
ERFECT reproduction with acoustic — 
hones; simple instructions, 1s.—Rev D. 
Griffith, F.R.S.A., Tunstead Vicarage, ‘Seow. 




















MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 
4 George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


© XENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


in Operatic 








TRADE 





Rates for this Section—fourpence per word—with 
The adver- 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for, 


a minimum charge of six shillings. 


and single letters and single figures will 
counted as words. 


A UNIQU& SEKVICE.—I rarely advertise, and 





yet I receive a dozen or more fresh applica- 
tions each month from collectors wishing to be 
How is it 
that the finest postal service of second-hand 
records in the world can grow _and flourish so 


placed on my regular mailing list. 


quietly and unobtrusively? The answer 


. obvious—recommendations, Over 300 regular ana 


satisfied clients can testify as to the service, 


variety and quality of the goods I supply. Thirty 
pages of records and sundries are listed every 
pieces, and 
Prices 
are accurately maintained, and these lists are 
fast becoming works of reference whereby col- 
It is inevit- 
able‘that hundreds of items are sold before list- 
Only half 
an hour from the West End, and the premises 
(closed 
Book to Turnpike Lane.— 


month, including rare collectors’ 
complete works in excellent condition. 


lectors can value their own discs. 
ing time, so why not call some time? 
are open six days a week until 6 p.m. 
all day Wednesday). 


H. C. Harridge 37, Frobisher Road, Hornsey, 
N.8. ’Phone: Mountview -9043. 





AMPLIFIERS for the quality enthusiast. The 


new improved Duo-Channel Model D7 gives 
10 watts output from two speakers, one for bass 
and the other for treble, with separate volume 


control for each: 
A NE 


W AMPLIFIER ‘for Gramophone Socie- 
ties, 10-12 watts undistorted output, for use on 
inch Vitavox 


A.C. mains, complete with 12 
Speaker and 5 valves: £16. 
MODEL D.5/6. 
pull output, complete with built-in speaker: 
‘£10 10s.—Charles Britain Radio 
Radio House, 2, Wilson Street, London, E.C.2. 


A new compact quality Ampli- 
fier for home use on A.C. mains, 5 valve push- 


(K. H. Ede), 





ALAN’ S Gramophone Library, 
subscription library; *3,500 Rec 
service.—Stamp to Box No. 42. 


a high-class 
ords; postal 





A SELECTED Thorn Needle for Gramophone or 
Radio, price 2s. 6d. 

chase tax ard postage. 
medium, thick. Extra thick or mixed ea orM a 
Maddisons, 12, Chapel Street, London, W.l 


for ten, including pur- 
Your choice of thin, 





NWAViNUALLY Dult Soundboxes tor fibres or 


thorns, £3 each.—John &K. Bratley, - = 
aed Park, Muswell Hill, London, N.10. Tud 





“\VONOMARES Permanent London Address. 


Letters re-directed. Confidential. 5s. p.a. Royal 


ceyennae. — Write Monomark BM/MONO6K, 





OLINEUXS’ 
M good condition. 
and price. 


A, Bridge Street, Manchester 3 (Blackfriars 


will purchase used Records in 
Please state particulars 
Also old worn, cracked or chipped 
records at scrap allowance (lid. to 4d. each).— 





MESSRS. Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to pur- 
+ chase large or small Collections of fibred 


Records.—Send particulars to 126, Deansgate, 


Manchester 3 





PRIVATE Libraries of Classical Records pur- 


chased for cash to any amount; fair and 
generous prices given for fibred discs.—The Col- 
London, 


lectors’ Shop, 


. Newport Court, 
_W.C.2. Gerrard 8589. 





PRIVATE Collections purchased for Cash. 

Highest prices given. Gramophone Exchange, 
Ltd.. 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3009. 





GYKES (Music), 
ing Collections of fibrea Records.—22, Albion 
Place, Leeds 1. 


Ltd., are desirous of purchas- 





SUPERIOR Thorn Needles 


post free.—Charles Perritt, Ltd., 
Street, Grimsby, Lincs. 





THE 














COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until December 3i1st 
- 





SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


We i the best cashand excha rices. 
ur =. ome whole ly or 


THE DRAWDA HALL. BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 








(genuine natural 

thorns), unequalled for long playing and 
brilliance of tone’ can be supplied in any thick- 
ness, if desired. Packet of ten Thorns, 2s. 6d. 
242, Freeman 
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EXPERT THORN NEEDLES 


Last month we pointed out the many virtues of 
EXPERT - NUCANE - FIBRE . NEEDLES 
There is no doubt that for use with any acoustic gramophone, in a sound box 
made or specially tuned by us, this needle never has been, and never will be 
equalled. 
Now, | want to ask all PICK-UP users to give the 
EXPERT THORN NEEDLES 
a real test. | know just how good they are, so do my satisfied customers— 
why not try a packet yourself—I shall value your verdict. These needles 
have been very carefully selected, treated and graded. | realise that no one 
type of thorn needle can do full justice to all types of recording. 
E. M. GINN. 
TYPE A.—Thick, for volume and quality on all normal records. 
TYPE B—Thin, for all rough, very loud, over recorded ‘‘ difficult'’ records, 
PRICE: 3- PER PACKET OF 10, INCLUDING PURCHASE TAX 


EXPERT GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
INGERTH ORPE 
GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N.2 














A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at the Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 





For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
only. No lists issued. 























THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8589 
WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 


CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
VOCALS, ETC., ETC. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 
AND LOOK AROUND. 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


* 
—a must for music lovers 
Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
mid-1942.releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It - 


unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability. No lover of 
music performed by great artists will be without it. Send O LY 


$3.95 to 
The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET; NEW YORK 














The Authentic 
“Clara Schumann Edition” 


of the works of 
ROBERT SCHUMANN 


Upon few great composers’ lives has the influence of a wife been so 
powerful, and so entirely happy, as was that of Clara Schumann upon the 
work of her husband. As woman and as artist, she guided and guarded 
the man and interpreted the composer. 

After his sad early death, in 1856, she continued the career of piano 
virtuoso which she had been pursuing when they married (she had made 
her debut at nine), spreading the knowledge of her husband’s composi 
tions, which at his death was not very wide or deep. She survived him 
by forty years, teaching and expounding his music in concert tours, and 
at the Frankfort Conservatoire and producing the authoritative CLARA 
SCHUMANN EDITION of it. 


(Postage Extra). 
Papillons, Op.2 .. i Pe os re 2/6 
Carnival, Op.9  .. a “3 Sa a4 3/- 
Fantasy Pieces, Op. 12... r ne Pe 26 
Etudes Symphoniques, Op. 13... see a 3/- 
Scenes from Childhood, Op. 15 .. a ny 2/6 
Arabesque, Op. 18 es ai a a 2/- 
Carnival Pranks, Op. - = ad ne - 3/- 
Three Romances, Op. 28 .. “a ea ad 2/6 
Forest Scenes, Op. 82 a rr 4 3/- 


(Write for pamphlet of Biographical and Analytical 
Notes of Schumann's Piano Works, by W. R. Anderson). 
(1d.) 


Published by 


BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL MUSIC AGENCIES LIMITED 


125 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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MINIATURE & STUDENTS SCORES 


WILLIAM WALTON ¢. @. 
Concerto for Violin (Score 104 x 74, just ae 12 
a * The Wise Virgins,”’ Ballet, Bach-Walton _ ... 17 
* Music for Children” ... = eo 
** Facade ’’ Second Suite ‘a aaa eee ie 
Symphony (Miniature Score) re re 
‘* Sheep may safely graze,’’ Bach Walton “i ier ee 


ALAN RAWSTHORNE 
Concerto for Piano (Facsimile of original MS. Score) 
R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
“top” (Miniature Score) e 
Violin Concerto in D minor (Miniature Score) 
The Lark Ascending, Violin and Orchestra (Miniature 
_, Score)... ab; éa6 ea bia 
* Dives and Lazarus, i Strings sae 
CONSTANT LAMBERT 
‘* The Rio Grande ’’ (Miniature Score) 
Music for Orchestra . 
‘* Horoscope,”’ Suite 
‘* Aubade Heroique ”’ 


GERALD FINZI 
Introit for Violin and Orchestra 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


36 Soho Square Oxford Street London, W.1 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


MORE SCENES FROM 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND and 
THROUGH the LOOKING GLASS 


with an all star cast 

ANN STEPHENS as ALICE; Tommy Handley 

(White King); Tommy Trinder (White Knight); 

Nellie Wallace (Red Queen); Jeanne de Casalis 

(White Queen): Roddy Hughes (Unicorn); 

Richard Goolden (Lion); Jay Laurier (Mock 

Turtle); Rebertson Hare (Gryphon); Helen 

Stephens (White Rabbit and Haigha). 

Chorus—Wake to the Wonderland dream ; Scene 
with Rabbit and Alice; Song: Naughty little 
Bunny. Scene with Mock Turtle and Gryphon; 
Songs: Will you join the Dance ?; "Tis the voice 
of the Lobster. - - - - - C3457 

Come, Alice, into Looking-Glass Land; Scene with 
White Queen ; Song: Twiddle Thumbs. 

Scene with White King; Song: Nobedy; Scene 
with Lion and Unicorn; Duet: The Lion and 
the Unicorn - - - - - - C3458 

Scene with White Knight; Song: Haddock’s Eyes 

Sound the Festal ‘Trumpets; Scene with Red and 

White Queens; Final Chorus—Wake, Alice. 

C 3459 


Other recorded scenes from 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
and THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


Ann Stephens (Alice); Arthur Askey (Mad Hatter); 
Florence Desmond (Duchess and Cheshire Cat); 
Richard Goolden (Caterpillar) ; Syd Walker (Mock 
Turtle); Robertson Hare (Gryphon); Leslie 
Henson (Tweediedum); Stanley Holloway 
(Tweedledee); Ronald Frankau (Humpty Dumpty); 
Nancy Munks (White Rabbit and March Hare); 
Molly Munks (Dormouse). - - C 3243-45 
Royalties on all the above records will go to the Children’s 
Hospital, Great Ormond Street, W.C.1. 
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UNCLE MAC’S CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
With Soloists & St. Frandon’s C.D.S. Choir.Bristol 


Unto us a Boy is born; Here we come a-wassailing 


First Nowell ; I saw three ships - - BD 767 
Holly and the Ivy: A Child this day is born; 
Good King Wenceslas. - ~ - BD 768 
God rest ye merry, gentlemen ; The birds 
Pat a Pan; Rocking; Good Christian men, 
rejoice ! - - - - - - BD 769 


UNCLE MAC’S NURSERY RHYMES 
First Series With Stuart Robertson, Dorothy 
Helmrich and Children’s Chorus - BD 622-24 


Second Series With Gwen Catley, Stanley Riley 
and Greenbank Children’s Choir BD 886-88 


UNCLE MAC’S BEDTIME STORIES 
The Travelling Musicians - - - BD1114 
Rumpelstiltskin  - - - - - BD 1095 


PETER PAN 
Jean Forbes-Robertson (Peter) 
Dinah Sheridan (Wendy); 
Gordon Harker (Captain Hook) 
Vocalists: Nancy Evans, George Baker 


Excerpts from Act 1: The Nursery Scene- B 9117 
Captain Hook’s Song; Lullaby; Song of the lost 
boys; We'll build a house for Wendy. 
Scene: The home «under the ground - B9118 
Jolly tunes from the Incidental Music. 
Scene: The Pirate Ship—Hook’s Monologue 
The Pirate’s Song - - - - BOLID 
Royalties on above 3 records to the Children’s Hospital, 
Great Ormond Street, W.C.1. 
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